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In writing of Louisiana, the 
temptation is strong to dwell at 
length on the romantic charm. of 
New Orleans. 

Her quaint old French Quar- 
ter, her gorgeous Mardi Gras and 
her hospitable, interesting people 
ae fascinating material for de- 
scription. 

We, however, must leave the 
sentimental side of the subject to 
the illustration at the head of this 
article and to those writers who 
have dreamed over their coffee 
alter a never - to - be - forgotten 
breakfast at Madam Begue’s. 

Our job is to tell something of 
the industrial accomplishments 
and possibilities of this great State. 


(Continued 


New Orleans, “the Crescent 
City,” located at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, which has been 
aptly called “the jugular vein of 
the North American Continent,” 
holds a commanding situation as 
a shipping port. 

Quite naturally, she is the chief 
commercial centre of Louisiana, 
and her history under French and 
Spanish rule, her progress from 
turbulency under foreign govern- 
ment to tranquillity as an Ameri- 
can possession, are proof sufficient 
of the courage and optimism and 
unquenchable energy of her peo- 


e. 
But the greatness of Louisiana 
does not end with New Orleans. 
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NEW YORK 


America s Greatest 


Summer City 


HROUGHOUT the Summer and Fall, 

from the West, the South, and Canada 
come hundreds of thousands of Americans to 
“see New York.” During these months Man- 
hattan’s hotels are crowded to the doors BY 
PEOPLE WHO ARE HERE TO 
SPEND. 


All these visitors must and wil] use the great Subway and 
Elevated systems of Manhattan and the Bronx. Must because 
the geography of New York requires it; wil] because these lines 
are amorig the foremost * sights” of the Metropolis. 


Strangers ina strange town are too busy to read newspapers— 


BUT THEY MUST RIDE. A car card or poster on the 
Subway and Elevated will tell them of your refreshing drink, coal 


underwear, roof-garden, excursion, confection, and remind them 
WITH METROPOLITAN PRESTIGE of your soa, 


taleum powder, soup, railroad, baking powder, cocoa, etc. Nearly 


TWO MILLION 


passengers are carried daily on these far-reaching, New York 
“covering” systems. We control the advertising privileges of the 
original BROADWAY SUBWAY which follows Broadway 
for 10 miles NOW (not 34 in 1917). It extends from the 
heart of Brooklyn to the top of the Bronx, branching through the 
latter in two directions. The Elevated ‘covers’ New York like 
a vast net. Rates are moderate. 


ARTEMAS WARD 
Trading as Ward & Gow 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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Qualities That Make Successful 
Advertisers 


Stories of Men Behind Some Notable Successes 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


CERTAIN mild-eyed and 

sunburned young man arrived 
in town one day, fresh from his 
father’s farm in New England. 
He took his ancient satchel to a 
boarding-house on a lowly side 
street, and then started out to 
look for a job, which he landed 
on the fifth day in a haberdashery 
on Main Street. His pay was six 
dollars a week, and for quite a 
time they kept him well out of 
sight, 

But after a while the tan was 
well gone, and the young man’s 
eyes were less mild. He came out 
of the seclusion of the stock- 
room. It was impossible to keep 
him there. I have often tried to 
analyze the reasons that bring 
men to the front, but aside from 
mere platitudes it is a difficult 
thing to do. You might as well 
tty to explain why a boy goes out 
into the burning sun to play ball. 
He has it in him—that’s all. Some 
compelling force makes him do it. 

Sol am going to jump over a 
period of five years to the time 
when that same mysterious com- 
pelling power made that young 
man want to get into business for 
himself. He had saved $600, and, 
being a young man given to ob- 
servation, he resolved to set aside 
one-third of his capital to be ex- 
pended in advertising during his 
frst year. He reasoned that ad- 
Vertising, if he handled it right, 
was the leverage he needed to 
boost him into success, He had 
seen the thing done, 

he city where he worked was 


a lively town of a hundred thou- 
sand people. Rents were high, 
and vacant stores very scarce. He 
could find nothing at all within 
his possibilities. But there was 
one splendid corner that he 
dreamed some day of occupying. 
This, however, seemed a rash 
fancy, not only because the rent 
was three hundred dollars a 
month, but because the best men’s 
furnishing store in town occu- 
pied it. 

He tells me that he stood on the 
opposite corner for an hour and 
looked at that store, and the 
longer he looked the more con- 
vinced did he become that sooner 
or later he must have that site. 
He made up his mind to watch it 
like a hawk; and that was the 
reason he picked out a tiny base- 
ment, just around the corner from 
it, and put in three hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of haberdashery mer- 
chandise in specialized lines. 


A WELL-DEFINED END IN VIEW 


Now, you see, he was working 
toward two clearly defined pur- 
poses: First, he meant to adver- 
tise systematically in the newspa- 
pers; second, he meant to have 
that corner store. For the latter 
attainment he was willing to wait. 
In fact, he did not expect to do 
very much business in his little 
basement. It was just the first 
step in a strategic campaign. But 
he meant that his merchandising 
and his advertising should more 
than support him, and gradually 
shape a way toward his ambitions. 


Table of Contents on page 106 
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After some reflection the idea 
suddenly came to him to give his 
unfavorable location a dramatic 
twist, so he called it The Hole. 
Under that name he began adver- 
tising. 

He was observing, remember; 
he had been studymg advertising. 
Now he wrote his own copy, 
which filled an extremely small 
space that was used at regular 
periodic times. Always, for in- 
stance, on Monday morning. 
There was a clean-cut brevity and 
truth about The Hole that proved 
irresistible in print. Men began 
to go down there for collars and 
socks especially. _One or two 
wholesalers or manufacturers were 
quick to pick him for a live wire. 
He got credit, and presently that 
small basement room was packed 
wxh goods. 

A year or two passed, and the 
fine store upstairs began to lan- 
guish. It was difficult to realize 
that The Hole down below was 
undermining it. The proprietors, 
indeed, scarcely gave such possi- 
bility a thought until too late. It 
had been a top-heavy store from 
the beginning, always traveling on 
the ragged edge, with no consist- 
ent purpose back of its pale and 
poorly conceived advertising. And 
finally it gasped and passed on 
into the land of receivers. 

And then the fact developed 
that the young man of The Hole 
had a lease on that fine corner 
store. 

This man is the chief executive 
to-day of a large manufacturing 
house, and I think he is a good 
example of the type of men who 
are back of successful advertising. 

You can advertise, and drop 
your money; or you can advertise 
and get back returns. It depends 
on the man behind the advertising. 
The man and the merchandising 
are the prerequisites. A small ad- 
vertising appropriation with the 
right man behind the guns is 
pretty safe as a starter. 

The point that I want to sug- 
gest is this: 

The distributor will do well to 
study the small advertisers among 
the young dealers, for here you 
are going to discover the comers. 
Too little attention is paid by dis- 


tributors to the advertising pages 
of the newspapers, especially in 
the smaller cities. A careful and 
persistent analysis of these will 
perhaps reveal a lot of men like 
the one who came up out of The 
Hole and in a very few years be. 
came a leading merchant, 

But I don’t belicve it was the 
advertising primarily that did it 
The original corner store adver. 
tised, too; but the man who 
tunneled under it belonged to a 
type worth looking for, and worth 
tying up to, in a hard knot, 


THE BULL-DOG GRIP 


Once last winter I went a night's 
ride from New York to see a 
certain large advertiser and get 
from him something about his 
advertising methods. Somehow I 
had always pictured him as a big 
man physically, with vigor stick- 
ing out all over him. Instead, I 
found him only a few inches more 
than five feet, and a_ feather 
weight to match. The vigor, I 
found, was wholly mental. 

Which serves to show us that 


the big duffer can’t always shoot 
the straightest with the advertis- 


ing gun. It’s a certain peculiar 
brain quality that the distributor 
wants to find, and help along, 
among young advertisers. 

This little man with the big 
brain was good enough to talk 
for an hour or two about the 
technique of his advertising, but 
that isn’t what I am going to write 
about here. I have already told 
that story. Incidentally, he re 
cited a little of his early history, 
and it really seems to be a better 
story than the technical end of it 

When he was a very young 
man, a considerate uncle be- 
queathed him a thousand dollars 
out of a fortune, giving the rest 
to the Colored People’s Home 
for the Aged. He had counted on 
fifty thousand, at least, so, m4 
pique, he departed the ancestral 
corners and took his thousand 
dollars toward the West. , 

He had been studying chemistry, 
and thus it happened that after 
looking in vain for work he hit 
on an idea to manufacture a cer 
tain food condiment, which wot: 
improve on products he had tast- 
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Dollars vs. Dimes 


Two well-established tire manufacturing .com- 
panies are located in the East. Both have approxi- 
mately the same productive capacity and equal 
distribution facilities. Both were in position to 
increase Output to a certain point, beyond which 
they could not go. The quality of product in each 
instance was good—mighty good. No price or 
discount advantage existed on either side. 


Neither company had advertised for a number of years. 
Both decided to advertise at the same time. It was an even 
start and promised to be a good race. 


One elected to use class and trade journals exclusively—- 
the other, general media exclusively. 


Insofar as increasing sales was concerned the advertis- 
ing of both companies was successful. Within a few weeks 
after inauguration of the advertising, a sales increase was 
noted in each case. Within a few months both had in- 
creased production to the limit of capacity, which was over 
1,000 tires per day, but demand had gone ahead of this 
maximum production. 


The company that used only class and trade journals 
was unable to fill orders for 23,000 tires in April and May. 


Yet there remained this big difference, notwithstanding 
that both had accomplished their purpose: One advertiser 
had expended in mediums of general circulation ten times 
more than the advertiser who used class and trade journals 
exclusively. 


Does this prove the merit of trade and class journals? 
Does this demonstrate that per dollar invested no other 
_ advertising is the equal of those class and trade papers that 
have the right kind of circulation among the right classes of 
possible buyers for all products of the automobile industry ? 


Question: Would you pay a salesman $100,000 to obtain 
results that a $10,000 salesman could insure? 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 
239 West 39th St., New York 
Publishers of 
THE AUTOMOBILE MOTOR WORLD 
MOTOR AGE MOTOR PRINT. 
More Than 100,000 Circulation . 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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ed, and rejected, in restaurants. 

In a town of ten thousand peo- 
ple he put up a shack on a lot he 
rented for a dollar a month. The 
shack cost thirty dollars. Then 
he compounded some of his new 
product and started out to canvass 
the dealers. In ten days he sold 
two dollars’ worth. 

This discouragement would 
have finished many a young man. 
But he happened to possess that 
same incomprehensible force I 
have spoken about. He refused 
to lie down. Back in his shack he 
wrote some circular copy and had 
it printed; then he went out again, 
armed with this advertising am- 
munition. In the course of this 
trip he found that the printed 
circulars, whatever their short- 
comings, helped him considerably. 
At least, they focused attention on 
a definite proposition, so that in 
ten days he sold forty dollars’ 
worth of his goods. The net 
profit, however, was nil. 

Again he went back to his prim- 
itive factory, and meditated very 
deeply. If the printed advertise- 
ment was good in circulars, why 
wouldn’t it be better in newspa- 
pers? 

His thousand dollars had shrunk 
in a tragic way, but he took a 
few dollars and bought a little 
space in the small daily of the 
town he was in. It brought no 
results whatever. 

This was curious, he reasoned; 
but what was the trouble? He 
didn’t know. He tried again, with 
the same lack of results. Then, 
after revolving several hypotheses 
in his mind, it occurred to him 
that perhaps the trouble lay in 
the people more than it did in his 
advertising. Of his product itself 
he felt absolutely sure. He knew 
it was worth buying. 


IN SEARCH OF LESS RESISTANCE 


This conviction, obsessed him 
for several days, until finally he 
knocked down his cabin, sold the 
lumber for five dollars, and took 
a train that night for a large city. 

Here he rented a cheap room, 
put up some more of his product, 
and then inserted an inch display 
in an evening newspaper. As 
soon as the paper was on the 


street he got a copy of it, put a 
blue-pencil circle around his ad 
and started out with it to canvass 
the grocers. He was enough of 
a psychologist even then to know 
that this advertisemer: in a news. 
paper of good stan‘ing would 
have some pulling power with 
which to back up his verbal sales 
argument. 

He sold about a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of goods during the 
month that followed—-not enough 
to pay the cost, but enough to 
strengthen the tenacity that was 
hidden somewhere inside his cra- 
nium. He had no piiysical pres- 
ence, you know. He had no com- 
manding voice and no hypnotic 
eye. 

I am not going to attempt a 
deep analysis of his mental make- 
up; but it appears that he had the 
qualities necessary for the man 
behind the advertising. He hada 
certain grim grit; a courage that 
came from within; a mind capable 
of keeping an even keel in 
storms; and a vision that told him 
to go ahead and keep going. 


Once a week those one-inch ads 
kept appearing, and every day of 


the week except Sunday he 
plugged along, steadily thrusting 
his blue-penciled space under the 
eyes of the dealers and offering 
his goods at the same time. He 
made them read those advertise- 
ments, whether they wanted to or 
not. 

It wasn’t a great while before 
this campaign began to tell. Re- 
peat orders commenced to creep 
in, cautiously at first, and then 
more boldly. He saw now, clearly, 
that he was in the midst of his 
logical market. Early in his 
career he had reasoned out the 
truth some people require long 
years to discover, that the line of 
resistance is less in some locali- 
ties than in others. With some 
products, the country districts may 
give way first; with other prod- 
ucts, the city. Sometimes Oregon 
may welcome a product, and Flor- 
ida resist it. This young man had 
the experimental mind and the 
breadth to arrive at new view 
points, 

And, having arrived, he begat 
using two-inch ads, and firing 
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them along faster; and thus grew 
up pretty rapidly a great campaign 
that took in the magazines and 
built a large business. 

People say it was the advertis- 
ing that did it, which is true. But 
for a lot of men the advertising 
wouldn’t have done it. 


COURTING COMPETITORS’ UNPOPU- 
LARITY 


Then I happen to know another 
man who is a large advertiser to- 
day, selling to the people, through 
dealers, a line allied to office sup- 
plies. I say he is selling to the 
people, rather than to the dealers, 
because his national campaigns 
are the very breath of life to the 
dealers. This manufacturer him- 
self is the backbone of the retail 
selling, although the dealers hand 
the goods over the counter. 

Twenty years ago he was a 
young foreigner, who, through the 
influence of a fellow-countryman 
who had made good in America, 
got a job in an Eastern stationery 
store. Inside of two years he felt 
the touch of that same irresistible 
impulse to tackle bigger things, 
but his wages had been very small 
and he had only a couple of hun- 
dred dollars. 

ith nerve that was almost 
grotesque, he went up to Boston 
and called on the fellow-country- 
man who had got him the job. 
Would the _ fellow-countryman 
lend him fifteen hundred dollars? 

I don’t know where he got that 
nerve, any more than I know why 
a man’s heart beats; but I know 
that this capitalist did actually 
back him in the establishment of 
a small specialty manufacturing 
business. 

It would be quite as difficult to 
say where this:young man got his 
keen insight into market possibili- 
ties, or his ability to see the dan- 
gers that lay in his way. Other 
men may have seen these dangers, 
but they had lacked the courage 
to correct them. 

In short, there were many trade 
abuses connected with the line 
in which he was now engaged, 
and various evils from which the 
consumers suffered. There was 
no standardized price, and a qual- 
ity standard was unknown. The 


slogan was to get what you could 
and skin any chap if he happened 
to be asleep. 

The first thing this young man 
did was to make some rules for 
himself that collided violently 
with established custom. Here 
he displayed the same colossal 
nerve that had taken him up to 
Boston to borrow his capital, 

Immediately, he became worse 
than unpopular with the older 
manufacturers. They held a meet- 
ing and decided to run him out 
of town. A committee called on 
him. Would he please be so good 
as to leave before they took him 
out on a rail! Anyhow, it was 
something like that. 

No; he declined the invitation, 
He wouldn’t leave, but he would 
shoot every one of those fellows 
who talked about riding him ona 
rail. He would shoot them all to 
pieces—with his advertising how- 
itzer. 

So he got his back against the 
wall and let go his gunpowder. 
He kept touching it off, shooting 
always in a horizontal direction at 
the same target: one price for the 
same quality and the same quality 
always at the same price. 

He had just the right sort of 
nerve to stick, and, after the car- 
nage was over, his business shot 
up like a skyrocket and revealed 
a field strewn with dead littlé ad- 
vertising campaigns that had been 
engineered by men of different 
calibre from his, and looser ideals. 

Thus it is perfectly true to say 
that the man behind this particular 
campaign had as much to do with 
its success as the space, medium, 
and copy. 


NOT THE LUCK IT SEEMS 


There lives in a large American 
city a man now in his fifties who 
was once a small merchant, but is 
now a millionaire. Quite a good 
many years ago he discovered that 
small merchandising did not offer 
him free play for his abilities. He 
wanited to get in bigger, so he took 
a household specialty that he was 
handling and proceeded, first of 
all, to develop its quality. Two 
or three years elapsed before he 
was satisfied to make special 
efforts to market it. 
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V hether it be the 


planning of a national 
advertising campaign 
or the reading of proof, 
all of the work in the 


CHELTENHAM 


Advertising Agency 
is done by experts of 
commonly acknowl- 
edged experience and. 
reputation. 


INGALLS KIMBALL 
President 


11 EAST 36TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Then he went out in person and 
tried it on the road. It did not 
go very well. He tried it on a 
trip East; then on a trip West. 
People appeared to be interested, 
but they didn’t buy. 

He let it rest for a time, while 
certain changes were made in its 
make-up; then he went down to 
New York and consulted an ad- 
vertising agent, who told him that 
the whole proposition was absurd 
and certainly never would go 

“By gad,” he answered, 
make it go!” 

Back home he went and spent 
four years — meanwhile going 
along with his small merchandis- 
ing business—in experimenting 
upon and improving his contri- 
vance. Finally it looked no more 
like the original specialty than a 
sparrow looks like a rooster. 

Again he went down to New 
York, and this time he did ar- 
range to begin an advertising 
campaign. About $6,000 went into 
the first year’s space; $15,000 into 
the second, $30,000 into the third, 
and then the appropriations 
mounted fast into the hundreds of 
thousands. 

Quite recently I have heard 
slighting remarks, by people who 
did not know the inside, about the 
“luck” that let this man into a 
tremendous success. You know 
how those remarks usually run: 
“If you only happen to hit it, ad- 
vertising is the best lottery on 
earth!” And so on. 

But it looks, in this case as in 
the others, as if the man and his 
characteristics had as much to do 
with it as anything. If some men 
had been behind the advertising, 
the whole thing would have fizzled 
like one of those Fourth of July 
bombs that used to cost us eight 
cents apiece and, like as not, re- 
turned half a cent’s worth of 
racket. 


BACK OF IT ALL—THE MAN 


Within the past year, in the 
course of this everlasting cruise 
in search of news and wisdom, I 
visited a large city where one of 
the most famous manufacturing 
plants is located—famous by vir- 
tue of its goods that have been 
exploited with several million dol- 


“ll 


lars in national advertising, Yoy 
use in your homes ihe things it 
makes. 

I called on the adver 
ager, who, with the 
many men in his pro! 
several hours from 
duties to go through 
scrap-books of advert! 
and to discuss questi: 
ad-writing, appeal, a: 
sort of thing. 

It was all interesiing 
because this house 
strangely successful, 
how it wasn’t quit 
After all, the advertising methods 
didn’t seem to be very different 
from those of twenty other big 
concerns I happencd to know 
about. So it occurred to me to 
ask a question like this: 

“Who is really the man behind 
it all?” 

The advertising man straight- 
ened suddenly in his chair and 
looked at me with a queer light 
in his eyes. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “Now you 
hit it. You have put your finger 
on the very heart and essence of 
this business. The man back of 
this advertising is the business! 
If it hadn’t been for him, in the 
first place, the advertising never 
would have happened; and if it 
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‘hadn’t been for him, it would have 


died long ago—because there is 
nobody else in this organization 
with the tremendous grip on 
things that holds them in line” 

Then he added: 

“Come downstairs and I'll see 
if you can meet him.” 

I found the chief executive in 
a large, plain office, and appar- 
ently he had nothing to do but 
talk for an hour. It seems to be 
a fact that the bigger a man’s suc- 
cess, the less he has on his desk 
and the fewer the details to worty 
him. He works mentally, where 
you can’t see his labor. 

This particular chief was slight- 
ly under middle age, with some 
thing of a boy’s look in his face 
yet with something clse, too. 

He entered the employ of that 
establishment as a young man, atl 
was put in a department where 
his inventive trait soon brought 
him to the attention of the higher 
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Slants the Second 


An advertising agent has to do a great many things 
besides putting an advertisement in a paper. But that 
is the only part which the public sees, and there are 
still a great many advertisers, we find, who believe 
that the preparation of advertising material is an 
agent’s most valuable contribution to an advertising 
success. 

So, while we are helping a number of enterprises 
on such matters as studying their trade outlets, mer- 
chandising, dealer relations and sales methods, still 
we believe that these are like a lawyer’s knowledge 
of cases. ‘They guide our judgment and stimulate 
our imagination, but each new case must be won by 
its own presentation. 

Would you care to see some of our work or do you 
want Slants the Second, a booklet which we have just 
written about advertising for those who are tired of 
reading about it? We follow up inquiries only on 
invitation. 


Berrien-Durstine /ncorporated 
Advertising 


42 Broadway New York City 
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officials. Then he conceived a 
contrivance designed to revolu- 
tionize certain usages, and made 
some rather crude models. 

The thing appealed to some of 
the officials, but others ridiculed 
it. There was a split, and a rum- 
pus that lasted a year or two. 
Then the young man’s friends 
won, and they told him to go 
ahead. 

Thus it was up to him to make 
good. If you have ever tried to 
make good on a difficult and du- 
bious proposition, you have some 
inkling of what this young chap 
was up against. It is easier to 
go along in a rut. than it is to 
create things out of nothing. 

First, it was a question of de- 
veloping this contrivance to the 
necessary perfection, and of hold- 
ing it there. Men without the 
resource of a strategist and the 
courage of a soldier would have 
quit in the face of all the recrimi- 
nations, abuse and incredulity that 
confronted him during the suc- 
ceeding year or two. Men who 
valued their personal comfort, 
regular meals, social life and 
reasonable hours of sleep, would 
have said, “It’s all off—let her 
go!” But this young man put the 


thing through with brains, hitched , 


to the kind of brute force that 
keeps an experimental department 
going all night. 

And then, when mechanical suc- 
cess was assured, financial diffi- 
culty engulfed the house, and the 
two factions in the management 
were again embittered to such an 
extent that the prospective prod- 
uct was three times thrown out. 
Each time, the young man brought 
it back, and fought for it. But 
still they wouldn’t force it. 

After two years of fading busi- 
ness it became necessary to do 
something quickly to fill in that 
yawning gap of insolvency; and 
once again the inventor came for- 
ward and proposed that the plant 
concentrate on his product. 

I shall not attempt to describe 
the fight he put up for his crea- 
tion, which he now proposed to 
sell by advertising. One faction 
considered this a wanton absurd- 
ity; the other faction was very 
doubtful. Finally he received the 


hesitating commission to try jt 

Thus again he was up against 
the problem of making good, with 
nearly all the sentiment against 
him. 

The fact that he did make good 
is public knowledge; but few men 
know the price he paid in an yn. 
compromising war against a hun- 
dred forces that were set dead 
against him. 

It looks easy; but I think that 
most of these great advertising 
campaigns that succeed have real 
men behind them. And some. 
times I think we over-estimate the 
importance of the so-called tech- 
nique, and under-estimate the 
need that lies further back, 


Advertising Golfers Champion 
Cause of Caddies 


The members of the American Golf 
Association of Advertising Interests at 
Hot Springs, Va., on July 8 watched 
with concern the labors of several hun- 
dred caddies who followed them over 
the links during the tournament. Im 
pressed with the number and weight of 
the trials of a caddie’s life. the ad 
men held a conference, with the result 
that the United States Golf Association 
is to be appealed to with a new slogan, 
“Lighter golf bags for caddies!” Harry 
C. Milholland, retiring president of the 
association, fathered a resolution pre- 
pared by Joseph H. Appel, calling on 
American golfers to dispense with 20- 
pound bags, multitudinous clubs, sweat- 
ers, thermos bottles and light lunches 
while on the links, using only light gan- 
vas bags and having a heart for the 
caddy. 


Gilmore to Represent Frost & 
Frost in Louisville 


F. F. Gilmore, Jr., publishers’ repre- 
sentative in Louisville, Ky., will handle 
the advertising in Ohio, Kentucky and 
West Virginia of the list of papers rep- 
resented by Frost & Frost, of Nashville, 
Tenn. These papers are Irrigation Age, 
Chicago; Farmers’ Magazine, Nashville; 
National Negro Magazine, Baptist Quar- 
terlies, National Baptist Quarterlies 
(negro) and National Negro Weeklies. 


Sales to Determine Rental of 
Woolworth Store 


The store which the F. W. Wool 
worth Company is opening in the jew 
elry district of New York, at No. 21-23 
Maiden Lane, reported in the last issue 
of Printers’ INK, is rented for a0 
amount equal to eight per cent of the 
yearly gross sales made in it. The 
jease is for ten years and ten months 
from July 1, 1915, 
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Ourprinting plant 
in rented quarters 
fifteen years ago 


You have a standing 
intitation to call and 
inspect our plant and 


up-to-date facilities. 


Hace Your 
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Our Printing Plant 


in our own building 


One of the largest and most complete 
printing plants in the United States 


Large Printing Orders 


In the Hands of aLarge, Abso- 
lutely Reliable Printing House 


Send Your Small Orders As Well 





(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 
(3) House Organs 
(4) Trade Papers 
(5) Magazines 
(6) The larger or- 
ders of Flyers 
and Circulars. 
Also Printing requirin 
the same material an 
workmanship as the 
above, such as Proceed- 
ings, Directories, Histo- 
ties, Books and the like. 
Our Complete Service, all 
| or any part of which is at 
your command, embraces; 
Copy Writing 
Illustrating 
Engraving 
Electrotyping 
Typesetting 
(Machine and Hand) 
SSWOF !c 
Binding 
Mailing 
If desired, we mail your 
Printed matter d.rect from 
Chicago—the ccntral dis- 
tributing point, 


—= 





Our Specialties: 














Our up-to-date labor-saving machinery and 
equipment enable us to make exceptionally low 
prices and prompt delivery on our specialties. 
The education and training of our employees, 
concentrated in one similar direction on the 
one class of printing in which we specialize, 
make the workmen more skillful. 

Our plant is in operation day and night the 
year around. Quality work handled by day- 
light only. Our organization is excellent. 
When you put an order for printing in our 
care you relieve yourself of all anxiety. You 
insure yourself 


QUICK DELIVERY—LOW PRICES—HONEST PRINTING 





~ Our business has been built up by satisfied 


customers; by repeat orders. For some 
reason, printing orders, especially the larger 
ones, come to us from ali the large cities and 
states from Maine to Texas. 

You owe it to yourself and your firm to find out 
what we candofor you. Let us know when you will 
be in the market for a catalogue or any of our special- 
ties and at the right time we will draw your atten- 
tion again to our unusual facilities. Let us put your 
name on our mail list NOW. 


Write us about your printing and your 
printing problems. Ask us for quotations. 
‘ 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Sts. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SANNA 


MR. ADVERTISER:— 


ay 


Analyze These Figures from R. G.D 
and the United States Census Repo 


Over two-thirds of all Urban population is in cities 
of 25,000 and over. 


Less than one-third is in cities and towns under 


25,000. 


Nearly three-fourths of all Urban dealers do 
business in cities over 25,000. 


Little more than one-fourth do business in cities 


under 25,000. 


Yet less than half the circulation of all the most 
prominent national mediums goes into this territory 
containing over two-thirds of the population and dealers 
—the bulk of more than half of it is in territory contain- 
ing less than one-third of the population and dealers. 


Is not the advertiser thus spending twice to three times 
as much effort on each consumer living in cities below 
25,000 as he is on those living in cities above 25,000? 
Is not that advertiser thus supporting each dealer in 
each city below 25,000 twice to three times as strong 
as he is supporting each dealer in cities above 25,000? 


The American Sunday Magazine has three-fourths of its 
2,200,000 circulation located in towns of 25,000 and over. 


It is one of the few great riational publications which 
both concentrates in those cities and is so pre-eminently 
strong in them that its use is economically important 
to every advertiser having national distribution. 


We will give exact information on the subject of our 
concentrated circulation—where it is and in what 
quantities. Write for it. 


220 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Illi 
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Put Farming Pins 


Departure are 
on Rollers... expending 

many energies 
on a small market—there are only 1,870,629 
automobiles—while neglecting the larger one 
—there are 6,340,357 farms, on each one of 
which there are several pieces of farm machin. 
ery that would be better for roller or ball. 
bearings. 








Or take it another way: there are 19,021,171 
pieces of farm machinery that should have 
had roller and ballbearings as against 1,870,629 
automobiles that got them. 


For the future, We suggest that, as farming 
will continue to be more important than ' 
automobiling, some effort be made to induce 
Hyatt, Timken and New-Departure to cut 
the cost of food production by making farm 
machinery run more easily). Our part will 
be to print such advertising in The Farm 
Journal as will get the farmer wanting anti- 
friction devices on his farming equipment, 
and so demanding them of manufacturers. 
The Farm Journal is big enough, strong 
enough to do the job all alone. Correspon- 
dence invited; we have no solicitors. 











Building Good Advertising by 
Building Good Men 


How the Conference Plan of Management and the Forum Plan of Educa- 
tion Are Developing the Men and the Advertising of the Burroughs 


By Edwin A. Walton 


Advert 


IME was when the advertising 
department of even the larger 
concerns was like a one-cylinder 
automobile, with one intake and 
one exhaust. If it “hit” regularly 
the ad wheels went round; if it 
“missed” they all practically 
stopped. That time is passing. 
Just as the building of gasoline 
motors is no longer a “one-lung” 
business, but a four-, eight-, or 
even twelve-cylinder affair, big ad- 
vertising is no longer a one-man 
proposition. More often than not 
it is built and expanded step by 
step, necessitating the best thought 
of many minds. The better the 
men engaged in creating the ad- 
vertising, the better the finished 
product must be. The more even- 
lythe units of power pull together, 
the greater will be the results. 
The advertising department of 
the Burroughs company is organ- 
ized, not on the one-cylinder plan, 
but as closely as possible on a 
twenty-cylinder plan. It is our 
idea to make the advertising de- 
partment of ever-increasing value 
to the field force and the company 
by developing each man to his ut- 
most capacity for all-around ad- 
vertising service. ’ 
Every one of the twenty creative 
men is a conferee and all the ac- 
tivities of the department are 
managed by conference. The titu- 
lar head of the department is just 
one of the conferees. Three men 
of the advertising agency are also 
iull members of the conference. 


WHEEL WITHIN 
TER Ot 


A WHEEL IN MAT- 
CONFERENCES 


Strictly speaking, there are sev- 
eral conferences. The senior con- 
ference consists of four of the 
oldest men in point of service. It 
is expected that others will grad- 
uate into this conference as they 
develop in experience and knowl- 
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ing Manager of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


edge of the business. These four 
men meet every day, consider 
suggestions from all sources, and 
decide what work shall be done. 
Each of the pieces of work is 
given by the conference to one of 
these “seniors” to “father” and 
thereafter the responsibility is 
solely his. 

At any later time the “father’’ 
of a task may ask the advice and 
opinions of the conferees. He 
may then take their advice or 
leave it as he pleases and his is 
the only O. K. that goes on the 
final product. 

Each senior may distribute his 
work among any of the juniors of 
the department; thus each junior 
works at times with each senior. 
And the juniors are given as near 
complete responsibility as they 
are capable of assuming. . 

Junior conferences are called 
often by a senior to consider copy 
and the author of a piece thus 
gets the criticisms and suggestions 
of his conferees. After review 
by the junior conference and such 
re-writing as may seem desirable 
to the author, it is usual but not 
necessary that the copy be read 
and criticized in the full confer- 
ence of all seniors and juniors 
that is called to meet whenever 
there is enough business to con- 
sider. 

Twice a month there is a full 
conference of the department 
with the advertising agency, at 
which every phase of the work is 
considered, plans are discussed 
and decisions for future action 
are made. These semi-monthly 
conferences are usually attended 
by one or more members of the 
sales department and often by 
some member of the field force 
who gives his experience in selling 
some class of trade under discus- 
sion, 


7 
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From the advertising manager’s 
standpoint this conference method 
is the lazy way to run an adver- 
tising department. He K.’s 
nothing. The responsibility for 
all but the broad underlying plans 
is thrown wholly on others and 
even the broad responsibility is 
shared by able associates. When 
he is absent from the office every- 
thing goes on just as usual; there 
is no accumulation of work or 
decisions awaiting his return. 

From the standpoint of the 
other members of the department 
the full responsibility develops 
men. It stimulates interest and 
pride in the work, it brings out 
initiative, it invites care and thor- 
oughness. 

There are a number of things 
the conference idea accomplishes. 
It promotes good fellowship, a 
sort of business camaraderie that 
has behind it the best of motives— 
mutual helpfulness. It emphasizes 
the truth that no one man knows 
it all. Special abilities are devel- 
oped to a surprising degree. For, 
what each man can do best is not 


long in coming to the front. It 
might be supposed that working 
together in conference would kill 
individuality, but, on the contrary, 


it is a personality-developer. 
When the other men learn that 
Jim is good at technical things, 
they come to Jim for help with 
their technical difficulties. 

The policy of allotting a fair 
proportion of work to each man 
and then giving the product of 
each man the consideration of all 
his fellows, promotes a friendly 
rivalry ,for the approval of the 
others without promoting petty 
jealousies. An utter absence of 
partiality assures each man that he 
is getting the square deal. He 
knows that when a piece of his 
copy earns praise it merits that 
praise and when it is “panned” it 
needs it. 

It is said with truthfulness that 
success consists, not in never mak- 
ing a mistake, but in never making 
the same mistake twice. The con- 
ference idea is a sleepless watch- 
dog for mistakes. For some fault 
that has got by one man is not 
very likely to get by a number in 
conference. 


Acquainting all the men with 
company policy is one of the big. 
gest problems in managing an a¢. 
vertising department. It js often 
an insoluble problem because the 
department head will not give his 
men a chance to learn the policies 
of the house. Conference work 
has been a potent factor in ac. 
quainting Burroughs advertising 
men, new and old, with the poli- 
cies of the company. There are 
no “secrets” about Burroughs 
advertising. Every conferee may 
have something to do with it he 
fore it passes into circulation, 

Finally, the conference work 
acts as a safety-valve for a man's 
sense of proportion. It gives 
him the proper perspective, In 
fact, there is no better way to 
temper the “rosy rapture” with 
which the budding genius views 
his brain-child than to have an 
impartial jury give it a fair trial 
Of course, it might be argued that 
the invariable calmness with 
which such a jury would view a 
piece of work would kill style 
and dwarf genius, but that is 
poppycock. Genius is the ability 
to deliver the right goods at the 
right time, and keep on delivering. 
And what better way is there to 
develop a man than to assign him 
a job, expect him to deliver it 
when wanted, and finally judge 
the result fairly with its ultimate 
purpose in view? 

Personal criticism is too often 
lop-sided, destructive only, Im- 
personal criticism, with the big 
idea of “will it help sell the 
product” in view, is constructive, 
inspirational. *That’s why agency 
advertising, which is generally 
worked out and criticized by 
several, while not always ideal, is 
less inclined to be absurd—a limp- 
ing cinematograph of one mans 
distorted views. 


AN INTERIOR 


Since a department or a bust 
ness can not be any better 
than the peop!e who man tt, we 
have set out to make ourselves 
better all-around advertising men. 
We are doing this by meeting ev- 
ery two or three weeks for an 
evening of study. We call these 
meetings our Advertising Forum. 


AD CLUB 
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It is really a little advertising 
cub all our own, There are no 
oficers or dues. We all take sup- 
per in the company restaurant, 
after which we gather in a circle 
in the convention-hall and discuss 
various phases of advertising. 

On various occasions talks by 
diferent members on_ subjects 
nearest their hearts have been 
listened to. For instance, one 
man has moving-pictures for a 
hobby, has studied “the movies” 
and written a saleable photoplay 
or two. He was asked to talk 
about the moving-picture as a 
medium of advertising and was 
glad of the opportunity to tell 
what he knew. Another man is 
an expert on business correspond- 
ence and the English of advertis- 
ing, He gave a talk that not only 
cleared up some of the foggy 
spots in the literary horizon, but 
“ripped into” some of the adver- 
tiing expressions used by the 
others, He caused all the men to 
take notice when he analyzed the 
copy of several prominent adver- 
tisers, showed it to be full of care- 
less mistakes in grammar and 
punctuation. 

Only one restriction is placed 
on these forum subjects, and that 
is that they treat of something 
that will interest and instruct the 
members as advertising men. 
Burroughs advertising does not 
come in for specific discussion in 
such meetings—they are designed 
rather to broaden every man in 
general advertising. . The infor- 
mality with which the meetings 
are conducted develops a_ social 
and business solidarity and breeds 
a certain contidence in all. 


SPEAKERS FROM OUTSIDE 


It is quite usual to invite guests 


to our forum meetings. On one 
occasion, James H. Collins gave 
us an interesting and helpful 
talk on “Story Writing.” Joseph 
Meadon, of the Franklin “Press, 
gave us a stereopticon talk on 
Advertising Art,” Carl M. Green 
and Charles Steele, of the Carl 
M, Green agency, have talked on 
Agency Relaticns” and “Human 
Interest Copy.” 

Twice we have journeyed afield, 
once to the plant of the Detroit 


Colortype Company, where we 
were shown the various processes 
of engraving in all their details. 
After two hours in the plant, three 
of the Colortype men joined us 
at supper downtown, and the even- 
ing was spent in a discussion of 
engraving. Another time we vis- 
ited the plant of the Detroit Sul- 
phite Pulp & Paper Company, 
where we saw spruce logs turned 
into paper. Four of the paper 
men conducted our party through 
all the stages of paper-making, 
and afterward, over the dinner 
and cigars, answered our numer- 
ous questions and explained the 
many things an advertising man 
should know about paper. 

So interesting and helpful have 
all the meetings proved that J. R. 
Harrison, now advertising man- 
ager of the Chalmers Motor Com- 
pany; Robert H. Crooker, now 
advertising manager of the Regal 
Motor Car Company, former Bur- 
roughs men who were members 
of the forum, are still coming 
back to the meetings. Timken ad- 
vertising men are also charter 
members and regular attendants; 
while one other, not previously 
connected with the Burroughs 
company, W. G. E. Birkett, ad- 
vertising manager of the Gray 
Motor Company, has joined the 
party at his request. 

In fact, the forum idea has 
done much real good, put so much 
real zest into Burroughs adver- 
tising work, that it has come to 
stay. Our men like. to work in 
conference, and they like to have 
an interesting forum meeting to 
look forward to, They realize that 
the Burroughs idea is to bring out 
the best that is now in every man 
and to develop each one into the 
broadest, best advertising man pos- 
sible. 


Jarrard of Apperson to Handle 
Sales 


T. E. Jarrard, vice-president of Ap- 
person Bros. Automobile Company, 1s 
now in charge of the sales department. 
. H. Newmark, advertising manager, 
will act as his assistant. 

Artemas Ward, Jr., has been advanced 
from vice-president and advertising 
manager of the King Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Detroit, to president, succeed- 
ing J. G. Bayerline. 





Searching for the Line of Least 
Resistance 


Cyclone Fence Company Sees Possibilities of Expansion <\(ter a Test 
Campaign 


IF you go back to the beginning 
of any advertising success, you 
will usually find out two things: 
that the company was induced to 
do consumer advertising because 
of encouraging trade-paper work, 
and that it went ahead slowly and 
surely, rather than jumping in 
over its head before it had made 
sure that a worth-while market 
existed, 

Although we could hardly call 
the Cyclone Fence Company, of 
Waukegan, Ill, a big advertiser 
as yet, still the thorough manner 
in which it is surveying and feel- 
ing out its market be- 
fore undertaking 
more extensive consu- 
mer work, indicates 
that should it event- 
ually develop into one 
of the “big ones,” its 
success will be no 
exception to this rule. 
The method it is fol- 
lowing in this pre- 
liminary work will be 
interesting to the sea- 
soned advertiser, but 
especially so to the 
trade-paper advertiser 
biding his time until 
he, too, can begin 
consumer work. 

Like a great many 
other advertisers in 
the hardware field the 
Cyclone Fence Company, which 
claims to be the largest maker of 
ornamental wire fencing for lawns 
and parks in the country, had its 
attention first called to advertising 
by the solicitation of the trade- 
papers. While the results follow- 
ing its use of the hardware press 
could not be said to be sensa- 
tional, the campaign nevertheless 
was sufficiently profitable to indi- 
cate the possibilities of advertising 
as a distribution factor. But, as 
usually happens, the management 
began to feel that if advertising 
could help the company bring the 


SPECIMEN OF 


our customers. 
CYCLONE FENCE CO., dept. 107 Waukegan, Ill. 


dealer over to its way of thinking’ 

a" 5) 
why couldn’t it be used to infly- 
ence the consumer? “Why sit 
about waiting for the dealer to 
send in orders, when with a little 
effort we can go out and develop 
business for the dealer; business 
which he would not get in the 
natural course of things?” it 
asked. 

The more J. P. Arthur, the 
president of the company, thought 
about this, the more convinced he 
became that it was a manufactur- 
er’s duty to his business to mold 
conditions, rather than let condi- 


Ip bundreds of cities and towns 
Cyclowe Sanitary Fence has received 
the uaqualifed approval of bealth aod 
civic improvement authorities 

Bsperience has shows that one Cyclose 


clean-up movement that is 
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COPY REACHING BOARD OF HEALTH MEM: 
BERS IN CLASS JOURNALS 


tions mold him. He began casting 
about for a likely way to ac 
complish this purpose, and remem- 
bered ‘the hundreds oi thousands 
of homes in the bigger American 
cities which were boxed up with 


wooden fences. Most of these 
fences were in a very dilapidated 
condition, all of them were un 
desirable from the point of view 
of: the’tivic authorities. Why not 
begin a campaign to replace them 
with ornamental wire fencing: 
And so he delegated to the com- 
pany’s assistant treasi re, James H. 
Broad, the sizable job of beautify- 











The Engineering 
and Mining Jour- 
nal, established 1866 
—the iwetal mining 
paper—goes to mine 
managers, superin- 
tendenis, mine own- 
ers, mining engi- 
neers and metallur- 
gists, 10,000. 


Engineering News, 
established 1874— 
the engineering-con- 
tracting paper. Pre- 
eminent in this field 
—the largest circu- 
lation at almost dou- 
ble the subscription 
price of any other 
paper, 21,900, 


American Machin- 
ist, established 1877 
—the machinery con- 
struction paper—in- 
ternational in scope, 
published weekly 
here, weekly in 
Great Britain,  bi- 
weekly in Germany, 
22,500. 


Power, established 
1880. It goes to the 
men who run the 
power plants. The 
only weekly in the 
field, 30,000. 


Coal Age, 1911. 
Only established 
four years and al- 
ready the leading 
paper in the coal- 
mining field, 10,000. 


All Members 
of the 


A B.C. 
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To the Manufacturer 
of Machinery Who 
Does Not Advertise: 


Why are you proving an ex- 
ception to the rule? 


Is it the cost? All selling ef- 
forts cost. 


Tried it and failed? Perhaps 
there was no real drive behind 
the copy—little thought—no 


_plan. 


Why is your business so “dif- 
ferent” that it cannot be prof- 
itably advertised? Profitable 
advertising is “making a fa- 
vorable impression on a possi- 
ble customer.” Can you do 
that? Will your product back 
you up? 


Ther, sir, you can profitably 
advertise. 


Our Make-It-Pay Department 
stands ready to offer proof to 
any manufacturer of engineer- 
ing machinery who is not ad- 
vertising. 


Hill Publishing Co. 


10th Ave. at 36th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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MONEY 
NEW MONEY 
AND MORE MONEY 


@ MONEY backs Your sales plans. 


@ Money is back of the Nation-Wide Dealer- 
Distribution of 500,000 copies of “The Sperry 
Magazine.” 


@ By special arrangement, thousands of 
America’s most progressive dry goods mer- 
chants will advertise and feature this New 
National Magazine every month in local 
newspaper space and window display. 


q NEW MONEY and New Trade will come 
to them as a result of this splendid co-opera- 
tive plan of interesting the Woman-Who-Buys, 
at the very time and place which suggests 
purchase. 


q AND MORE MONEY will come to you-- 
if yours is a National Product—provided you 
take advantage of ‘this ‘‘protected” distribu- 
tion, and tell your story direct to the woman 
buyer in a Magazine published especially for 
her—with a strong “Dealer-Punch” back of 
every one of the 500,000 copies. Purposely 
the rate is low. 
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“‘The Sperry Magazine” is out This Month 
Yours for the asking 
isn't 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE | = 


Published For The Woman-Who-Buys = ste 
Two West Forty-fifth Street, New York oé 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK, Business Manager 
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ing the nation’s back yards, and 
incidentally of keeping the factory 
running twenty-four hours a day 
instead of cight. Mr. Broad told 
a representative Of Printers’ INK 
just how he went about this 
“olean-up” work, and how adver- 
tising is lcing used to put his 
plan over. 

\)VERTISING MATERIAL 


“It is one thing to be told what 
to do” explained Mr. Broad, “and 
quite anotiier to put such a plan 
into practice. Our undertaking 
was no exception to the rule. 
Qne did not need to have a very 


MAKING 


HARDWARE TRADE-PAPER ADVERTISING 


DEALERS’ CO-OPERATION 


lar-reaching knowledge of the big 
American cities to realize the tre- 
mendous scope of such a plan. 
Baltimore alone, with its rows and 
tows of houses and their unsani- 
tary tenced-in back yards, offered 
afield worthy of a bigger plant 
than ours. Right at home, Chi- 
rago was 10 insignificant possi- 
ility. But you couldn't go to 
these landlords and say: ‘Mr. 
Jones, your fence is unsanitary, it 
int healthy, it is spoiling the 
lives of the children, it is impos- 
ible from a fire-prevention stand- 
pot, it is ruining the appearance 
of the property. Be up to date, 
convert that row of back yards 
ito a park, substitute ornamental 
ton fence for wood.’ He would 
only laugh xt you. What does he 
tare about ‘he looks of it, or the 
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children’s health, or being behind 
the times? He is in business to 
make money, and tearing down 
what he considers a_ perfectly 
good wood fence, without reason, 
doesn’t harmonize with his money- 
making ideas. 

“Knowing that condition, our 
first step, when we decided to go 
directly to the consumer, was to 
develop a plan for persuading 
landlords against their will. We 


are doing this in three ways: by 
working on the tenant and agent, 
by appealing to the civic authori- 
ties and health departments, and 
by dealer education.” 


IheWideawake Dealers Big Opportunity 


Summarizing Mr. 
Broad’s_ outline of 
this work, the com- 
pany is using a few 
women’s publications 
to reach the tenants. 
The women are more 
concerned in the: wel- 
fare of their children, 
and seem to be more 
responsive to sanita- 
tion and clean-up ar- 
guments. Class pub- 
lications are used to 
reach the members of 
the board of health 
and other people in- 
terested in civic work, 
the copy urging the 
members of the board 
of health to start a 
“clean-up” crusade. 

Special copy is also 
used in the trade-papers, asking 
the dealers to keep their eyes open 
for homes that would be improved 
by an ornamental fence, and to 
send such names to the company. 
Special literature’ is prepared to 
send to these names, 

All this advertising is tied se- 
curely. together, and linked up 
with the dealer by an elaborate 
cut-out which is furnished the 
dealer for his window. This cut- 
out is lithographed in seven colors 
and visualizes the advantages of 
a stretch of “cleaned-up” back 
yards, 

But elaborate as this advertising 
range is, the company realizes that 
it cannot fulfil its mission with- 
out active support of a perscnal 
nature. It cannot be expected to 
start action. If it starts people 
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thinking and paves the way for 
the clean-up idea, it is doing well. 
The task of turning this interest 
into sales is assigned to a corps 
of specialty salesmen, who have 
been thoroughly posted on sanita- 
tion. These men are in reality 
engineers, because their main pur- 
pose is to create business which 
can be turned over to the dealer. 

There are several of these men 
in each big city. They go to the 
tenant, the agent and the owner 
and talk sanitary back yards, 
They mix with the health authori- 
ties and get them interested in 
“clean-up” weeks. They are armed 
with portfolios of photographs 
which enable them to show inter- 
ested persons the vast improve- 
ments made in definite localities 
by tearing down the unsightly 
wooden fences and putting up 
ornamental fences. In their pock- 
ets they carry wallets containing 
hundreds of clippings, supplied by 
press-clipping bureaus, showing 
what other communities are doing 
toward beautifying and cleaning 
up the city. 


PICKING THE “STRATEGIC” HOME 


“You can get some idea of how 
successful we have been in our 
initial effort,’ said Mr. Broad, 
“when I tell you that during the 
season we have been shipping a 
car of fencing a day into Chicago 


alone. The reason for this heavy 
shipment is that our men are told 
to pick out strategic homes for 
their work. It might be the end 
house in a row as you see by the 
picture. By pointing out to the 
owner what it will mean to the 
health of his children he might get 
him to put up a sunlight fence. 
Or the salesman might prove to 
the agent that such a fence would 
make the house easier to rent, or 
even the tenant might be induced 
to bear the cost of the new fence. 
But somehow or other the orna- 
mental fence goes up. 

“With one house in the row as 
a start, it won't be long before 
every house in the block has a 
wire fence. We have seen it 
work out that way hundreds and 
hundreds of times. In every case, 
of course, we are careful to take 
photographs before and after, for 


just as soon as we get the right 
kind of a photograph collection 
we will be in a position to do 
more effective work. As it is we 
have many hundred photographs, 
and our own photographic depatt- 
ment for making prints,” 

And this remark brings us back 
to the point of this story: all the 
work which the company has done 
so far is little more than a begin- 
ning—an experiment, if yoy 
please, to make sure that the mar- 
ket is obtainable, and to determine 
just how it can most easily be 
won. 

In this way it is perfecting its 
engineering organization—or its 
selling organization, if you insist 
—and building up a sure founda- 
tion for an extensive campaign, 
When it is ready to start adver- 
tising in earnest it will know just 
what course is most likely to suc- 
ceed; what arguments are most 
effective; what communities need 
the hardest pounding; and best of 
all, it will have ample evidence 
from every section and corner of 
the country to show. Its repre- 
sentatives can go to the landlord 
and say: “Here is a picture of 
your friend John Brown’s houses, 
before and after putting in sani- 
tary fences. How much better 
they look than yours?” The 
gambling element to the under- 
taking will be completely elimi- 
nated. 

This campaign, as it is now and 
as it is planned to be, is a striking 
demonstration that advertising can 
be made a force in bettering our 
living standards. Even the com- 
paratively small advertising which 
the company is doing now, more 
to feel its way than anything else, 
has brought relief to the yard- 
confined tots of the big cities. 
Where once they were shut 0 
by towering board fences, enclos- 
ing yards which were more oF 
less sanitary, thousands of young: 
sters now play and romp in yards 
that might almost be taken for 
public parks. The very fact that 
the yard is open to public observa- 
tion insures it being nicely lawned 
and kept. Rubbish piles have dis- 
appeared and the health condi- 
tions of the neighborhood im 
proved, 
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Want to speak to the.Untted States? 


Collier’s will do it for you—and 
the United States will listen. A 


reader writes, regarding our recent series on 
the Frank case (a reader, by the way, who 


disagrees with us in the Frank matter and 
who therefore is not likely to overstate the case for 
Collier's) : “The effect of these articles is as great a 
testimonial to the wide influence of Collier’s as you 
could ask. A friend writes me from San Francisco 
that the articles have occasioned the circulation of a 
petition in that city and a meeting of its citizens pro- 
testing against Frank’s execution. My brother in 
Portland, Oregon, writes that the effect in that city 
was similar. The feeling has even extended to Alaska. 
Copies containing these articles were mailed to all 
Georgia preachers accompanied by a circular letter 
signed by a number of leading ministers in New York. 
Another friend tells me that great ‘feeling has been 
aroused in Indiana, ‘all due to Collier’s.’ ” 


Reprinted at ths time on account 
of Governor Slaton’s recent decision. 


Colliers 

THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
NEW YORK Boston 

A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Adv. Mgr. 


ere ————__ 


| COLLIER’S CIRCULATION 


| ISSUE OF JUNE 19TH The July 17th issue of Collier’s 





Press Run will be the Summer Fiction num- 
ber. It will be particularly note- 








worthy, 


——___ 
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A Two-page Ad That Is Really 
One Coupon 


In Power recently the National Tube 
Company showed in miniature across 
two pages 24 covers of various bulle- 
tins that it publishes. Above each re- 
production there was a_ small square, 
carrying out the idea’ of the headline, 
“Use the Australian Ballot System and 
Vote for the ‘National’ Bulletin You 
Want.” 

At the foot of the second page was 
space for name and address and these 
instructions: 

“Place a cross (x) in the squares 
above the bulletin or bulletins you want, 
fill in coupon, then tear out entire 
page and send to National Tube Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh.” 


Trade-paper Advertiser Gets 
Novel Display 


A recent issue of the Iron Age con- 
tained the advertising of the Charles A, 
Schieren Company on both the front 
and back covers. This afforded a gooa 
opportunity to work up an attractive de- 
sign, showing a procession of the well- 
known ducks that are used in connec- 
tion with the advertising of Duxback 
belting. 


A. J. Warner Dies in Chicago 


A. J. Warner, for fifteen years West- 
ern manager of The Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine, New York, died last week 
after a year’s illness. His son, H. E. 
Warner, who has been in charge of the 
territory since his father’s retiring, has 
been appointed Western advertising 
manager. 


T. A. Boyle Advertising Man- 
ager for Stearns-Knight Car 


T. A. Boyle has been promoted from 
assistant advertising manager to adver- 
tising manager of the F. B. Stearns 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. He has 
been with the Stearns organization for 
eight years. 


Grocery Chain Makes Assign- 
ment 


The Profit-Sharing Groceries Cor- 
poration, a chain-store promotion in- 
corporated in Delaware and operating 
three stores in New York City, made 
an assignment for the benefit of credi- 
tors, July 9, 


W. G. Hamilton With Sperry 
& Hutchinson Co. 


W. G. Hamilton, vice-president of the 
United Profit Sharing Corporation, has 
resigned to become vice-president of the 
Sperry & Hutchinson Company. 


The W. O. Woodward Company has 
been_ formed in New York City by 
W. O. Woodward and H, R. Davenport. 


To Tax Cows for -\dvertising 
Fund 


The Certified Milk 
America, in convention assembled, haye 
decided to levy a tax of two dollars a 
head on the cows of members to pro 
vide a fund for nations] advertising. 
The two main ideas of ine advertising 
will be to combat prejudice against the 
certified milk product and win the co. 
operation of physicians, 

It was reported at the convention 
that the Holstein Breedeis’ Association 
is investing $30,000 yearly in adver. 
tising. s 


Producers of 


Fraudulent Advertising Law in 
Illinois 


The fraudulent advertising law passed 
by the Illinois Legislature was approved 
by the Governor June 29. The text is 
based on the Massachusetts form of 
statute, and penalizes those who know. 
ingly make false statements with re. 
gard to “the quantity, the quality, the 
value, the merit,” etc., of merchandise 
securities or services. ‘The penalty is 
a fine not to exceed $1,000, or imprison 
ment not exceeding 60 days, or both. 


McCann Advertises Express 
Traveler’s Checks 

The Travelers’ Check advertising of 
Wells Fargo & Co, is now being han- 
dled by the H. K. McCann. Company 
of New York. The express advertis. 
ing of this company has been handled 
by the McCann Company for several 
years. 


A New National Biscuit Com- 
pany Product 


Eggnells are the latest addition to 
the In-er-seal family of the National 
Biscuit Company. This product, under 
the name of Cracknels, has been sold 
in bulk for years. The new N. B,C 
package will be sold for ten cents. 


H. M. Hastings Assigned to 
Detroit Territory 

Harold M. Hastings, representing 

Ryan & Inman, publishers’ representa 


tives of Chicago, has been placed in 
charge of Detroit and adjacent territory. 


” 
Kalamazoo ‘“Telegraph-Press 
Sold 
William Thomson has sold the Kala 
mazoo, Mich., Telegrapi-/’ress to U.S 
Senator William Alden Smith, Arthur 
H. Vandenberg and L. S. McRae. 


Detroit Club to Open Employ- 
ment Bureau 


The Adcraft Club of Netroit is per: 
fecting plans for establishing an ¢m 
ployment bureau for aivertising men. 
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The Kind of Trade-names That 
Make Sales in the Foreign Market 


An Interview with W. C. Wells, of the Pan-American Union 


ASY to say, easy to sell, is an 
axiom! by which many manu- 
facturers and advertisers are 
guided in the selection of a trade- 
name or a trade-mark. But does 
any perso ever pause to think 
how the plan works in those coun- 
tries where English is not spoken 
nor American understood? Ap- 
parently very few persons do, say 
the trade experts of the Pan- 
American Union who have recent- 
ly been giving considerable atten- 
tion to this subject. And they 
opine that what is true of Cen- 
tral and South America and the 
West Indies is equaliy true of va- 
rious Oriental countries. 
“Fit-eme-easy,” ‘Kno-tair” and 
a host of other catch words or 
phrases have eloquently proved 
that they will stick in the Yankee 
mind and pull trade without much 


regard to the class of products 
upon which they are used. But 
“Uneeda” and “Jap-a-lac’” and all 
the rest do not roll quite as. 
readily from the tongue of a 
Latin-American as they do in the 
case of a brother of the North. 
Of course, the consideration of 
a trade-name readily pronounce- 
able by people of various nationali- 
ties is one which would occur only 
to the firm that when selecting a 
trade slogan had in mind a world- 
wide campaign. And many a con- 
cern has no such expansive sales 
horizon at the outset. At the 
same time it must be conceded 
that there is a factor in. favor of 
the house that through good luck 
or good management is enabled to 
put out its goods under brand of 
a single readily understandable 
word, as for instance, “Singer” 
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sewing-machines and “National” 
cash-registers. Moreover, the suc- 
cess in the foreign markets of 
the various typewriters and motor- 
cars manufactured in the United 
States goes to prove that a proper 
name does not have to be of for- 
eign derivation to prove satisfac- 


tory. 

“Walk-Over” was cited as an 
* illuminating example of how not 
to do it, by W. C. Wells, the trade- 
name and trade-mark authority 
of the Pan-American Union in 
conversation with a representative 
of Printers’ Inx. And yet, just 
to prove that all rules are made 
to be broken, Mr. Wells went on 
to explain that despite the handi- 
cap of this name the Walk-Over 
shoe people have built up a tre- 
mendous business throughout the 
lower continent. Much the same 
thing is true with respect to 
“Kodak.” Nevertheless, Mr. Wells 
insists that had the trade-names in 
these instances been words more 
readily grasped by the Latin- 
American mind the result would 
have been, if not a larger volume 
of business, at least business more 
readily cultivated. Said he: “It 
is more difficult for a Latin- 
American to pronounce ‘Walk- 
Over’ than for the average citizen 
of the United States to pronounce 
Przemysl. No Latin-American 
likes to go into a shop and ask 
for something the name of which 
he cannot pronounce. Moreover, 
in. Latin-American countries the 
significance which  trade-names 
such as ‘Walk-Over’ and ‘Uneeda’ 
attain through the play upon 
words is, of course, entirely lost.” 


ADVICE TO TRANSLATE TRADE-NAMES 


“Translate your trade-name or 
trade-mark,” is the advice which 
Mr. Wells gives to the American 
manufacturer or advertiser whose 
goods are branded with a word 
not easily pronounced. To the 
man who fain would select a 
trade-name of universal appeal 
his counsel is to pick a word with 
a Latin root. Yet even this policy 
has its pitfalls. A case in point 
is that of “Vacuna” which has 
been applied in the United States 
to vacuum-cleaners or suction- 
sweepers. “Vacuna,” said Mr. 


Wells, “is a perfectly good Span- 
ish word, but it has a meanin 
wholly different from that - 
gested by its use in connection 
with a vacuum-cleaner. In such 
cases if actual confusion does 
not result at least the trade-name 
is robbed of any advertising yalye 
as suggestive or descriptive of 
goods or their functions.” 

“Victor” was picked by this 
Pan-American critic as an ad- 
mirable example of the trade. 
name which, though pronounced 
in South America with a slightly 
different accent from that which 
rules in the United States, is just 
as good south of the Rio Grande 
as it is north of it. And, of course, 
with “Victor” used as an entering 
wedge it has been an easy matter 
to graduate to “Victrola.” “Royal” 
is another trade-name that is just 
as pat in Spanish- and Portuguese- 
speaking countries as it is in the 
United States. 

It is the more important to have 
a readily pronounced trade-name 
because in the Latin-American 
countries watch must be kept on 
some fine distinctions as to trade- 
marks that do not figure in the 
corresponding practice in_ the 
United States. For instance, in 
most of the Latin-American coun- 
tries a distinction is drawn be- 
tween a manufacturer's mark or 
ordinary trade-mark (marca de 
fabrica), such as is used to desig- 
nate the products of a particular 
factory or manufacturing concern 
and a dealer’s mark (marca co- 
mercial) used to distinguish the 
articles handled by a_ particular 
retailer. It is as though we in 
the United States were to estab- 
lish a special status for the trade- 
names and trade-marks of private 
brands. 


EASY TO PRONOUNCE IS CHIEF CON- 
SIDERATION 


In his study of the use in Latin 
America of trade names of Yat- 
kee origin Mr. Wells has come to 
the conclusion that it is not 50 
much that the use of any word 
foreign to the Latin tongue should 
be discouraged as that it is unwise 
to attempt to render familiar in 
Pan-American countries a word 
which the people there cannot pro- 
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One- Eighth 


of al! of the money invested in advertising in the 
New York territory should be allotted to the 


New York American 


based purely on its merits as an advertising 
medium. Its circulation is both great in volume 
and in responsiveness. 


Its volume represents ONE-QUARTER of all readers of 
newspapers in the New York section. 


Its net paid circulation is ONE-FOURTH of the total 
net paid circulation of all of the New York morning news- 
papers. 


Of course, the readers of morning newspapers are also 
readers of evening newspapers—so the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN will divide its ONE-QUARTER with the 
evening field, taking ONE-EIGHTH for itself and allowing 
ONE-EIGHTH to go to evening newspapers. 


This is a sound, indisputable, mathematical deduction, in 
the first place, and, in the second place, since “Repetition is 
Reputation” advertisers will get a greater result and make 
a better impression by giving ONE-EIGHTH of their appro- 
priation to the NEW YORK AMERICAN. 


The most sensible, most logical, most resultful method to 
employ in New York is for advertisers to divide their appro- 
priations on the basis suggested. 


All theories about advertising must be side-tracked for 
the practicalities of it. It is practical, not theoretical, to 
give to the NEW YORK AMERICAN one-eighth of your 
appropriation, Messrs. Advertisers, no matter in which line 
of business you are engaged. 


Advertisers spending $10,000; $20,000; $50,000; $100,000 
up to $600,000-a year in the New York section are not 
giving themselves a real chance to succeed unless they spend 
$1250; $2500; $6500; $12,500 or $75,000 in the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN. Think it over! 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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“Where Shall I Launch My 
Campaign?” 


The answer is “Boston,” 
because— 


Within a 25-mile limit there are 
over 2,328,000 people or 493,000 
families. This number will be 
greatly augmented during the sum- 
mer months. 

‘These people will consume break- 
fast foods, teas, coffees (iced), 
jellies and summer delicacies by 
the million packages. They will 
buy thousands of suits of clothes; 
they will buy pianos, talking ma- 
chines (for home and resort use), 
sporting goods and automobiles. 

They have the money with 
which to buy luxuries and neces- 
sities and they are willing to 
spend it. 

The 294 Savings Banks, Co- 
operative Banks and Credit Unions 
within this 25-mile limit have on 
deposit over $640,000,000—a tidy 
little sum. 

The wants of these people will 
be filled by over 7,700 grocery and 
——" stores, nearly 1,100 drug 
stores, 1,700 cigar and _ tobacco 
dealers, 1,400 dry goods stores, 
860 men’s furnishing stores and 
800 confectionery stores—all within 
this 25-mile limit. 


B 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 


80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


These dealers are alive to the 
selling possibilities of an adver- 
tised product. They are easily 
reached by salesmen. Dealer dis- 
tribution is obtained with a mini- 
mum expenditure of time and 
money. 

Boston is the gateway to New 
England. When you develop trade 
within the 25-mile limit you secure 
a grip on the trade of New Eng- 
landers. 

Don’t you want to reach out 
for this business now? The Boston 
American will help you get your 
share by going into more New 
England homes than any other 
Evening and Sunday newspaper. 

The circulation of the Boston 
American is now almost 400,000 
daily and over 325,000 Sunday. 
This is net-paid, home going cir- 
culation. The Boston American 
goes into the home when there is 
time to read and discuss the news 
and the advertisements. 

This is the largest Evening and 
Sunday net paid circulation in 
New England and the rate is the 
lowest per agate line per th: yusand 
circulation in this territory. 

Ask the Boston American for 
detailed information regarding this 
territory. It will not obligate you 
in any way. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
504 Hearst Building 
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nounce. “! do not see that it 
matters,’ said he, “whether they 
pronounce a trade-name correctly 
so long as they can pronounce it. 
Indeed, I know of instances where 
U. S, trade-names are pronounced 
in South America with an en- 
tirely different accent from that 
to which we are accustomed, but 
that has not prevented the devel- 
opment of a big business as re- 
gards the words thus designated.” 

Pressed for specific advice as 
to the selection of a trade-namé 
designed to acquire popularity in 
the other Americas Mr. Wells 
said: “For the most part Span- 
ish words are not as long as Eng- 
lish words and therefore my pref- 
erence would be for as short a 
word as circumstances will per- 
mit, I would ban entirely all 
words containing the letters ‘w’ 
and ‘k’ because those letters are 
not to be found in the Spanish 
language and the native always 
finds it difficult to pronounce 
them. Similarly I would avoid 
words beginning with ‘s’ followed 
by a consonant because that does 
not occur in the language spoken 
by the great majority of persons 
in Pan-American countries.” 

To illustrate his last point Mr. 
Wells cited “Rapid Shave” which 
as applied to paste or powder is 
both a good and a bad name from 
the standpoint of Latin-American 
facility. The word “rapid” is a 
familiar one for the Latin-Ameri- 
can and easily pronounced, but 
“shave” embodies the combination 
of “s” and a consonant above 
tabooed and consequently provides 
a stumbling-block for the native 
who has characteristic diffidence 
in using a borrowed word to 
make his wants known, 

Sometimes a detail seemingly 
utterly insignificant weighs in the 
matter of gaining currency for a 
trade-name. By way of demon- 
stration we have “Columbia” as 
applied to yraphophones and rec- 
otds which have extensive sale in 
Latin America. The English 
version of “Columbia” is spelled 
with a “u,” whereas the Spanish 
equivalent has an “o,” as witness 
Colombia, the country adjoining 
Panama. ‘The educated South 
American seeing the advertising 


of the Columbia instruments un- 
derstands the situation at once, 
but there is evidence that among 
the uneducated the seeming sub- 
stitution of one letter in the word 
has proven very mystifying. 

The advice to translate trade- 
names and trade-marks for which 
Mr. Wells has already been given 
as authority was forthcoming 
while he was discussing food 
products, etc. Indeed he had just 
instanced the success that has at- 
tended the exploitation of Hor- 
lick’s and other brands of malted 
milk, the producers of which have 
translated their trade-names. But 
the expert made it clear as he de- 
veloped his topic that he made 
some reservations with regard to 
the necessity or wisdom of trans- 
lating. “Manufacturers of food 
products,” he pursued, “and of 
medicinal preparations will I 
think gain if they will translate 
their trade-names and_ trade- 
marks, but I think that translation 
is not advisable in the case of ar- 
ticles of fancy. 

“Here the foreign name is apt 
to give prestige. For instance I 
think that a French name is an 
asset in South America in the 
case of toilet articles, such as per- 
fume. Similarly an English word, 
suggestive of the United States 
as the place of origin of the prod- 
uct, is unquestionably an advantage 
in the case of all mechanical prod- 
ucts. On the other hand, take the 
case of Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 
‘Carter’s’ may be all right as it 
stands, but ‘Liver Pills’ certainly 
ought to be translated.” 


TRADE-NAMES THAT APPEAL TO 
PATRIOTISM . 


Ample evidence is offered in 
Latin America that art is univer- 
sal, and particularly operatic art. 
Consequently the manufacturer 
who can hook his product to the 
name or fame or portrait of a 
star of the musical world has 
found an easy means of intro- 
duction in a score of republics to 
the south of us. “Mary Garden Ex- 
tract” and the “Caruso Cigar” pre- 
sent no problems. In this connec- 
tion wonder is expressed by the 
experts at the Pan-American 
Union that no manufacturer has 
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ever made use of the names of 
any of the great historical char- 
acters of South America, as the 
name of George Washington has 
been used on everything from 
belting to breakfast food. The 
Latin-Americans are hero wor- 
shipers and very patriotic, and it 
has been ventured as a random 
suggestion that a saddle designated 
by the name of any one of sev- 
eral famous cavalry leaders re- 
vered in South: America would 
duplicate the prestige that has at- 
tached to the McClellan Saddle 
because most persons in the United 
States associate it with the well- 
known military organizer of the 
Civil War period. 

Some manufacturers in the 
United States seem to be born 
lucky when it comes to making se- 
lections of trade-names that are 
fortunate from the standpoint of 
Latin-American promotion work. 
The most notable case on record 
is afforded by “Pianola,” which is 
really better Spanish than it is 
English. To be sure, the diminu- 
tive “ola” is, in Spanish, sugges- 
tive of a little piano, but that is 
immaterial, and the big point is 
that “Pianola” means something 
in Spanish, whereas in English it 
is wholly fanciful or at least no 
more than suggestive. And, by 
the way, the experts say that “ola,” 
which is an ending much in favor 
with Yankee coiners of words for 
advertising purposes, is always 
good for products that are to be 
exploited in the “land of ma- 
fiana.” 


GERMANS FOUND THIS TRADE-MARK 
. IMPREGNABLE 


The men at the headquarters of 
the Pan-American Union who 
give free advice to American 
manufacturers planning to invade 
the Latin-American markets in- 
variably urge that where it is 
practicable a trade-name be rein- 
forced by an emblem or insignia 
that will supply a pictorial trade- 
mark. The supreme evidence of 
the wisdom of this policy is af- 
forded by the history in Central 
America of the Collins’ Machete— 
an American product. A ma- 
chete or large knife is the one 
utensil indispensable to the Cen- 


tral American. It has been gai 
that he eats with it, id = 
teeth with it, uses it to till the 
soil and to defend himself against 
his enemies. With such respon- 
sibilities involved, naturally he 
demands a good machete, The 
Collins brand is most emphati- 
cally “it.” It is not merely stand- 
ard in Central America, It is 
gospel. Some years avo the Ger- 
mans undertook to take over that 
market for these versatile blades, 
They were able to imitate the 
Collins model, and they could 
simulate the Collins name—which 
did not much matter inasmuch as 
many of the natives cannot read 
anyway. 

But where they have been 
stumped is in copying the Col- 
lins trade-mark, the representa- 
tion of a small alligator. This 
portrayal of an alligator engraved 
on the blade has become the sole 
guide in Central America in the 
selection of a machete, just as the 

identifies i 
densed Milk to the Chinese, 
prospective customer will 
quently bring an old machete i 
order that he may compare the 
marks in the smallest detail. Iti 
said that in closeness of scrutin 
these natives rival the U. S, coun 
terfeit detectors who are able to 
sense the minor gradations of 
shading in the engraving on, 
bank-note. The name Collins is 
of only partial significance in the 
Central American hardware mar 


Would Enlist Ford Owners 


What is expected to develop into 


country-wide campaign to raise $1,500, 
000, or more, for improvements on the 
Lincoln Highway, was, started recently 
7 a movement to enlist all Ford pur 
cha: 


into the Lincoln : 
scheme contemplates a campaign of pu 
licity. through newspapers to in ne 
“Ford rebaters” to join the Lincoln 
Highway Association by paying $5, or to 
form a Ford auxiliary to the associa 
tion. : ; 
Each one would be given an associa: 
tion emblem to be placed on his caf 
and would become a full member. 
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The automobile 
and the woman 


An exhaustive investigation involv- 
ing 43,000 miles of travel and inter- 
views with hundreds of automobile 
men, including leading dealers in 
all parts of the country, established 
several significant conclusions. 


Among the facts determined were 
these: 


(1) That the choice of an auto- 
mobile is a family affair. , 


(2) That the prestige of.a car in the 
prospect’s community has just as 
much influence upon the selection 
as does individual preference. 


3) That the driving of cars by 
women is increasing steadily. 


(4) That these three facts, plus the 
all-important element of style, make 
woman a vital force in the transaction. 
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* * * 


Style, comfort, convenience, econ- § 
omy—in every family these are 
chiefly woman’s responsibilities, 
Any decision that hangs upon these 
must be her decision. 


The woman wants to know whether 
a car has good lines and good looks. 
She wants to know about the conven- 
1ences and comforts which make it 
easy to handleand pleasant to ridein. 
She wants to be assured that it isn’t 
going to cost too much to run. 


She knows that the car is the travel- 
ing representative of the family’s 
taste and good judgment. Keenly 
alive to social impressions, she wants 
acar which not only pleases herself, but 
which isalso well and favorably known 
to other women in her community. 


* * * 


At least 50% of the impression lead- 
ing to the sale of a car must be 
created on the woman. 
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That impression begins long before 
the purchaser or his family sets foot 
in the show room. 


* * * 


For more than 30 years THE LaDIEs 
HoME JOURNAL has been cultivating 
as its readers the very type of woman 
most important to the automobile 
manufacturer. 


THE JOURNAL’s advocacy of great 
public and social movements, its 
brilliant interpretation of passing 
events, its whole constructive serv- 
ice to American womanhood, 

have automatically drawn to it the 
women who think, the fine, up-to- 
date women who take résponsibili- 
ties and exercise them effectively. 


* a * 


In the last six months THE JOURNAL 
editors have received 260,000 per- 
sonal letters from readers seeking 
advice, ideas, inspiration; 50,000 
were about the building of homes, 
10,000 about the care of babies, 


9 
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21,000 about home parties. Suc 
correspondence pictures in clea 
line the loyal, earnest, progressive 
JOURNAL type. 


* * * 


In nearly all communities acce 
ible to automobile selling agents 
THE LapigEs’ Home Journa 
reaches one in three of the familie 
that make up these three classes: 


(1) The present owners of automo 
biles. 


(2) The potential automobile marke 


(3) The great body of opinio 
which sways that market. 


* * * 


The JourRNAL goes steadily into 
homes of people whose aggregat 
impressions form that indefinit 
something called prestige—whot 
purchases represent the bulk ¢ 
automobile sales in the future. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPAN! 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Corn Products Company 
Tries Out “Mazola” 


ANOTHER step in building up 
a family of products for dis- 
tribution through the grocery 
trade has been made by the Corn 
Products Refining Company. 

This concern’s latest addition to 
the advertised products headed by 
Karo is Mazola, a salad and cook- 
ing oil. According to Edward M. 
Baker, advertising manager of the 
company, Mazola_has been made 
for three years. Up to six weeks 
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MEL AH 


The New and Better Oil for 
deep frying, sauteing, short- 
ening and salad dressings 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
‘Abern & Cahoon, New England Representatives Boston 








SPECIMEN OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT 
USED IN BOSTON 


ago, however, there had been no 
effort to push it. 

campaign is now running in 
hree Boston newspapers. In con- 
junction with the newspaper ad- 
ertising, demonstrators are work- 
ng in some of the better stores 
bf the Hub. 

The copy shows the containers 
n large illustrations. The text 
s brief. 

Boston was selected for the try- 
out campaign because, during the 
pure-food show in that city, the 
people took a liking to the new 
product, Mazola was shown more 
avor in Boston than in New 


Mr. Baker said that no definité 
plans for campaigns in other cities 
had been made. If the Boston 
drive is a success it is likely that 
similar newspaper campaigns will 
be run in other cities. 

“But, after all, it is the repeat 
orders that will tell the story,” 
remarked Mr, Baker. “At present 
our advertising is producing good 
returns, but it is the orders of 
twelve months from now that will 
tell the story and determine the 
future of Mazola.” 

The new oil is a product from 
the corn. The company empha- 
sizes that it is not an olive oil: 

Besides Karo and Mazola, the 
Corn Products “family” is made up 
of Argo Gloss Starch, Kingsford’s 
Cornstarch and Duryea’s Corn- 
starch. 


Lumbermen Use Strong Copy 


Advertising is being used by manu- 
facturers of tupelo lumber in trying to 
convince boxmakers that they should 
not disguise the character of the wood. 
In a full-page announcement in Pack- 
ages, the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cy-. 
press Company, of Donner, La., and 
the F. B. Williams Cypress Company, 
of Patterson, La., say, “‘Isn’t it time to 
begin telling the truth about tupelo? 
Isn’t it time to tell your customer that 
those boxes which have pleased him the 
best, and which he has wished he could 
use as the standard for all boxes, are 
tupelo boxes? You, Mr. Boxmaker, 
have learned something during the past 
few years. Why not be honest enough 
to pass along the information to your 
customer? You tried out tupelo be- 
cause it was cheaper than the wood you 
were using, and so pleased your cus- 
tomer that cases are on record where 
your customer has asked you to try to 
make all boxes as good. ou have en- 
deavored to work subterfuges by mak- 
ing contracts call for ‘a white wood,’ 
or by using tupelo, no matter what 
wood was called for, secure in the 
knowledge that tupelo would more than 
give satisfaction. Isn’t it time to come 
out in the open?” 


Steel Barrels Advertised to 
Paint and Oil Trade 


The Pressed Steel Tank Company, 
with sales offices in Chicago, has been 
using large space in papers reaching 
the paint and oil trade to. present the 
merits of its Milwaukee pressed steel 
bilged barrels, The ads have been run 
in the form of modern fables, written 
ty R. R. Shuman, who has followed the 
xeorge Ade style closely enough to give 
the stories a good dedl.. of..“pynch.” 
They are illustrated with humorous line 
drawings. | ney : 


" 





Advertising Men As a First Aid 


to Distribution 


Chicago Merchant Suggests that National Advertisers Capitalize Adman’s 
Natural Prejudice for Advertised Products 


By Fred L. Rossbach 


President, The Washington Shirt Company, Chicago 


E have just concluded an ex- 

periment that has set me 
wondering if national advertisers 
are not overlooking an oppurtu- 
nity by neglecting to capitalize the 
natural inclination which most ad- 
vertising men have to support ad- 
vertising campaigns and refusing 
to accept substitutes. 

The case in point is a recent 
joint campaign conducted by the 
manufacturer of Imperial union- 
suits and our four stores. The 
manufacturer wanted to get into 
the Chicago market quickly. It 
was getting well into the spring, 
the hot April spell was at its 
height and the union-suit makers 
asked our suggestions. 

We looked over the line and 


saw that the garment had real 


merit. In spite of the conditions 
in that field-—severe competition 
and our congested shelves of va- 
rious underwear brands—we de- 
cided to co-operate, Our mer- 
chandising instinct told us that 
the distinctive points the garment 
possessed would make advertising 
comparatively easy, and at the 
same time assured repeat demand 
—a prime requisite. So we made 
the manufacturer a proposition. 
“Your national advertising will 
do a whole lot in the way of edu- 
cating magazine readers,” we told 
his atvettising representative, “but 
there is one big factor that will 
stand in the way of getting dis- 
tribution here—and that is the 
proverbial disinclination of men 
to ‘shop.’ They simply won’t do 
it in the business section. You 
will have to get around that 
some way. know from 24 
years’ experience that I can sell 
an avefage man a competitive 
product just as well as an adver- 
tised product, if I desire. The 
average man will take what is 


offered him rather than shop about . 


town, chasing into this store and 
that store, looking for something 
that he is only about a quarter 
determined to get. 

“If you want to get into Chi- 
cago right, and get in quick, you 
ought to use the newspapers here 
and in such a way that the men 
will know where to get that suit 
of underwear. Moreover, the un- 
derwear situation is such that you 
ought to do something out of the 
ordinary—there are several mighty 
good lines being advertised as 
it-as)” 

STARTING A DEMAND NEAR HOME 


The manufacturer's advertising 
man agreed with me about tying 
the local stores up with the adver- 
tising, and together we threshed 
out the problem of getting the 
first demand started. We figure 
that if a product has real merit 
all one has to do is to get a few 
people to come in and buy it, and 
the first thing you know his 
brother and his brother-in-law, lis 
brother-in-law’s brother and his 
friends, to boot, will be in after 
the same thing. It would seem 
that there is something different 
about news concerning something 
new to wear—if it is really good. 
The natural impulse of the aver- 
age man when he discovers some- 
thing “different” in the furnishing 
line is to tell everybody about tt 
at home, at the office and at th: 
club. So, then, our problem was 
getting this mouth-to-mouth pub- 
licity started. How could we do 
it? 

Now, it happens that last fall 
we startled the great central mar- 
ket folks by showing in our ad- 
vertisements various prominent 
advertising men, like Ralph Briggs 
and Phil Lennen, in Washington 
shirts. These ads caused a lot 0 
discussion among advertising men, 
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No inquiry respecting this Memage can he atiended 


ST. PIERRE, mieucion 


MAR 18 1903 


The folowing MESSAGE te received via FRENCH TELEGRAPH CABLE, subject to 
the terns and conditions printed on the back hereof, which are ratified and ayreed to. 


COLONEL PROUT RAILROAD GAZETTE 


32 PARK PL NY 


ON THE DAY OF FINAL VICTORY PANAMA I REMEMBER GRATEFULLY 
THE SUPPORT GIVEN TO THE CAUSE OF TRUTH BY YOUR MOST 
IMPORTANT TECHNICAL PAPER AND THE SHARE YOU HAVE IN THE 


{9 (alle aiid Telegraph addrewece registered at telegraph offers in any part of the Wotkd are available fur the delivery ot 
eye " withoat the production of this paper. Ke 
| should be obtained through the Company's offices, and net by DIRECT application to the sender. 


iblegrams sent 
Kepetitions of doubtful words 











“I Remember Gratefully the Support 
Given to the Cause of TRUTH by Your 
Most Important Technical Paper.’’ 


Thus, on March 18, 1903, been a ditch, literally; be- 


cabled Bunau Varilla, Chief 
Engineer of the French Com- 
pany that had attempted to 
build a canal across the Isth- 
mus of Panama. This cable- 
gram is reproduced herewith. 


It will be news to many that 
in 1893 a company, backed by 
certain politicians, had been 
formed to build a canal across 
Nicaragua, at an estimated 
cost of from eighty to one- 
hundred millions of dollars; 
that it had been planned 4o 
put a bill through Congress 
guaranteeing bonds to the 
amount needed to dig the 
“ditch” —and it would have 


cause had the canal been built 
according to the plans given 
in the prospectus, not even 
one of our modern cruisers, 
much less a battleship could 
have passed through. 


Before the country realized 
what was going on at Wasl> 
ington, we discovered the 
“grab” and the fatal en- 
gineering mistake involved, 
and printed a characteristical- 
ly forceful editorial which, 
when read on the floor of the 
Senate at the psychological 
moment, stopped the impend- 
ing vote in tavor of Nicara- 
gua. 


Nine years later (April 8, 1902) and when, after a long, 
hard fight it was certain that the Panama route would be 
followed, Mr. Varilla wrote us as follows: “The Railroad 
Gasetty was the first journal which raised in America the 
alarm cry of science; and who can ever measure the influence 
which that had in the great final result by which there was 

) the United States and to all humanity the disaster 


committed, 


would have been the greatest technical error ever 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Waste Basket 


Insurance | 














Every piece of printed matter you send 
out gets one or the other of two fates. | 
gets the attention of the man it was meant 
for. Orit gets the scrap basket. Effective 
printing and a paper that will give this 
printing its highest possible value are the 
fundamental requisites for success. Your 
choice of a printer determines the former, 
the latter is determined by your selection 
of the finest suitable paper procurable for 
the job. No other brand offers the scope 
of selection and the economy of standard- 
ization that you will find in the famous 
list of 


‘Warrens 
Coated Punting Papers 


Cameo- Dull Coated—Lustro-Fine Glossy 
Cum berland-Glossy—Silkote-Semi-Dull 
Printone-Imitation Coated 


Our special portfolio of specimen sheets and effects will serve 
to show you why. Your office needs it. Write: 


S. D. Warren & Co. '? Bernie” 


Manufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated 
Printing Papers 
If you ad difficulty in getting Warren Pepe from your Printer 
Paper Dealer, we shi if 
you will report the case to us ha wdetaill. 


“Constant excellence of product —the highest type of competition” 
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and we were able to trace consid- 
erable’ business to the campaign. 
This advertising to advertising 
men seemed to appeal to popular 
jancy, as wcll as the members of 
the fraternity. In view of the 
success of this first attempt it was 
not strange that our thoughts 
tuned toward advertising men 
again when we were confronted 
with the problem of getting some- 
one to start the ball rolling for 
Imperial underwear. 


ADVERTISING MEN TO THE FORE 


So we prepared a letter to the 
300 members of the Advertising 
Association of Chicago. In this 
letter we told them about the loca! 
newspaper advertising that. was 
going to be done for Imperial 
union-suits. We enclosed a proof 
of one of the half-page ads. We 
explained that these union-suits 
were being advertised in a national 
way, and that it was our belief 
that, by tying this national adver- 
tising up to our own local adver- 
tising, greater results would be 
accomplished. We went into de- 
tails, We told the ad-men why. 
Then we concluded the letter by 
asking their support in making this 
advertising successful. We urged 
them to call at any of our stores 
and discuss details of the cam- 
paign with the store manager, and 
to take home a trial suit of Im- 
perial underwear. 

As might be expected, the close- 
ness of the appeal had its effect. 
Following the sending out of the 
letter a great many advertising 
men called at our stores and 
bought suits. Knowing advertis- 
ing men as well as I do, and be- 
ing something of an advertising 
man myself, 1 feel safe in saying 
that a good portion of the result- 
ing demand for Imperial union- 
suits was in no small measure due 
to mouth-to-mouth advertising by 
advertising men, 

f course, this is only one iso- 
lated case, It might be going too 
lar to say that because it worked 
out so nicely here in Chicago, it 
would work out in New York, 
Philadelphia, oston, St. Louis or 
any of the otlier large cities. It 
I, perhaps. stretching a point to 
msinuate that it would work out 


on a national scale. But I do 
think the facts in the case justify 
a consideration of enlisting the 
good will and active support of 
advertising men in marketing a 
new product. 

Assuming that there are 15,000 
advertising men in this country— 
I understand that Printers’ INK 
has over 12,000 circulation, and I 
know that many of these sub- 
scribers represent as high as ten 
and twelve readers—this means 
that a national advertiser could 
put from 50 to 3,000 active boost- 
ers out in every large city, in 
proportion to the advertising 
importance or size of the city. 
For the most part, these men 
would be regular customers of 
the best dealers, just as we take 
considerable pride in the fact 
that a great many Chicago adver- 
tising men favor us with their pa- 
tronage. These stores’ think a 
good deal of this business, just 
as we do, because of the ideas 
which these advertising men bring 
to the store. It would be busi- 
ness that would carry consider- 
able weight in getting a line intro- 
duced. It is business which, I 
know from experience, is insistent 
upon getting what it asks for and 
is not likely to accept substitutes. 

It is in view of these facts that 
I suggest that national advertisers 
make an effort to get advertising 
men on their side when launching 
a new product. .From our ex- 
perience I feel confident it would 
be well worth the effort. With 
his prejudice for advertised 
brands and intolerance of accept- 
ing anything he does not ask for, 
the ad-man is, if advertisers 
would only realize it, a very ef- 
fective first aid to distribution. 


Case Takes Over Perfection 
Road Machinery Co. 


The J. I. Case Thrashing Machine 
Company has taken over the plant and 
equipment of the Perfection Road Ma- 
chinery Company, which will be moved 
from Galion, Ohio, to Racine, Wis. 


Frank R. Farnham With 


Walter B. Snow 


Frank R. Farnham has joined the 
staff of Walter B. Snow, Boston adver- 
tising agent. 





Old Appeal Bringing the Bicyck 
Back 


What One Advertiser's 
Public 


By James 


‘TEN years ago advertising men 
spoke of the bicycle in the 
past tense. The list of over 200 
manufacturers who had or should 
have advertised had dwindled 
. to ten or twelve and only one of 
_ these was a consistent advertiser. 

“The bicycle is dead; long live 
the automobile,” chanted advertis- 
ing solicitors. Artists who had 
specialized on the alluring possi- 
bilities of cycling were temporarily 
shelved, pending: the advent of 
guaranteed hosiery. There was 
none left to do the bicycle honor 
save the humble designers of 
mail-order catalogues. 

Always excepting the one lone 
manufacturer who still had faith. 
This manufacturer, who, it may 
be mentioned, inasmuch as _ this 
is not a mystery story, was Iver 
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Links Home to Shop 


You can live two 
miles from your 
work and get there 
in eight minutes— 
easily 








Campaign Is Doing to Reinstate th 


You can get homein 4 ery, 
half the time the .)% 4 
trolley takes. More 
time with the family 
and always to 
work on time! 

The fares saved 


© “Wheel” in 


Favor 


D. Adams 


Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 
not only refused to build a mau- 
soleum for the bicycle in grateful 
memory for the millions it had 
earned through said vehicle, but 
it even asserted that reports of 
the bicycle’s demise were grossly 
exaggerated. alee 


STICKING TO THE SHIP 


They went further, insisting that 
the public not: only wanted and 
needed bicycles, but wanted good 
ones. This at the time was rank 
heresy, for in some plants the 
manufacturing of bicycles had de- 
generated into a contest as to who 
could cover the cheapest material 
and workmanship with the thin- 
nest paint. Orders were obtained 
on the balancing of a penny. It 
had got so that a bicycle was hart- 

ly worth stealing, 

The Iver John- 

son folks stuck 

by their policy 

guns and con- 

tinued to make a 

bicycle as good 

as it could be 

made. They even 

had the effront- 

actually to 
evolve basic and 
costly  improve- 
ments of design. 

Of course, this 
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pay for the bi- 
cycle in six 
months. Every 
ride is a joy-ride.. Great for health. 
The Iver Johnson isa wonderful mechanism. 
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met with instant 
reward! 
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bicycle, for they were building up 
4 market for their revolvers. 

Probably 99 out of 100 manu- 
facturers would have looked at 
the matter reasonably and _ said, 
“The bicycle has passed. We have 
made our money out of it, but 
it is now a losing venture. Let 
us give it up and bend all our en- 
ergies upon the products which 
ay. 
mt when you come to think of 
it, these terribly reasonable manu- 
facturers rarely crowd into the 
Hall of Fame. 

Logic is a good anchor, but there 
is still room in business for bull- 
heads mounted on stiff backbones. 

About six years ago, when the 
tide of business was at low ebb 
and still going out, the Iver John- 
son people capped the climax of 
brazenness by resolving, single- 
handed, to put the bicycle back on 
its pedestal as the most useful and 
enjoyable vehicle ever invented. 


WHAT WAS THE MATTER? 


Rc situation analyzed as fol- 
OWS: 

The relapse of the bicycle busi- 
ness was caused by a complication 
of petty ailments, any one of which 
would not have seriously affected 
the industry, but all coming to- 
gether the result was well-nigh 
fatal, 

At the height of its popularity 
the bicycle was by no means per- 
fected. Bearings, chains and ad- 
justments all needed constant at- 
tention. Tires were uncertain. 

The good-road movement’ had 
not started. 

The modern roadhouse was un- 
known, 

The bicycle was very expensive, 
and, as models changed each sea- 
son, there was a temptation to put 
altogether too much money into 
the sport. In their exuberance 
riders tried to cover too much 
ground in a day. 

Then a promoter succeeded in 
forming a “combine” of nearly all 
manufacturers, and promptly met 
disaster, : 

_The last straw was the enthu- 
slasm aroused by the invention of 
an automobile which would run. 
Everybody wanted the new toy. 
It was rumored that soon a good 


auto would be sold for two or 
three hundred dollars. 

Also, the trolley had just begun 
to expand into the suburbs and 
was a novelty. ‘ 

The poor bicycle, already under 
a cloud, suffered a hopeless reac- 
tion in popularity. It was consid- 
ered rather “common” to be seen 
on one. Each spring more bicycles 
were left in basement or barn 
with flat tires and rusting bear- 
ings. 

Since nearly all of the big ma- 
kers had been affected by the un- 
fortunate “combine,” there was 
practically no one except Iver 
Johnson to keep up the interest 
with advertising. 

The final blow was that all good 
bicycle dealers and traveling sales- 
men flocked to the new industry of 
golden promise—the automobile— 
leaving the bicycle business to 
back-street repair shops of no fi- 
nancial standing or merchandising 
capacity. 

All of these shattering blows 
came during a period of three 
years. 

Is it any wonder that the bi- 
cycle relapsed? 


INHERENT STRENGTH OF THE BUSI- 
NESS 


-And yet you will observe that 
not one of these causes could be 
construed as a weakness or fault 
of the bicycle itself. The bicycle 
was still, as it probably always will | 
be, the most ‘perfect means of 
transporting a single person ever 
invented. 

Nothing had or has taken its 
place. 

Its general use was justified as 
a convenience, an economy, a ne- 
cessity and a sport. 

There was no man so poor but 
could afford it and none so rich, 
strong, weak or old but could use 
it to advantage, Literally, every 
person over five years old in this 
country has actual need of a bi- 
cycle. 

It is by no means a wild state- 
ment that, if the bicycle could 
have avoided its wholly artificial 
collapse, its use to-day would be 
well-nigh universal. 

That is the way the situation 
looked to Iver Johnson, The com- 
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pany believed that thousands of 
old riders were beginning to re- 
gret having given up the sport, 
and they figured that new genera- 
tions had grown up that did not 
even know the bicycle and were 
virgin prospects. 

Roads had vastly improved. 
Cities had expanded into the coun- 
try, forcing thousands of people 
a long distance from their work 
or schools. 

Up to that time Iver Johnson 
advertising had been devoted to 
explaining the mechanical superi- 
orities of the Iver Johnson bi- 
cycle, but in view of the new 
resolve a complete change was 
made in style of copy. 

“Back to the Bicycle’ was the 
new slogan. 

The appeal was made to middle- 
aged legs which had not wholly 
forgotten the joys of rhythmic 
motion and consciousness of un- 
tiring power. 

They pictured the delights of 
touring through green meadows 
and cool wood roads, drinking at 
wayside springs, sucking in the 
ozone from the crests, getting 
back some of the departed buoy- 
ancy of boyhood. 

Thousands of dealers were en- 
listed in the propaganda and were 
furnished free electros, booklets, 
posters, street-car cards and win- 
dow displays, all striking the same 
inspirational note. 


THE HOMELY APPEAL 


Then followed a more practical 
series of advertisements. Me- 
chanics and clerks were told to 
give up stuffy street-cars and get 
to work on time; to buy homes 
a mile out in the country which 
could be reached from factory or 
store in five minutes on the bi- 
cycle and where the children 
would have room to grow up. 
Schoolchildren were told to de- 
mand bicycles so they could get 
to school on time, do errands 
quickly and have more time to 
play. Boys were reminded of dis- 
tant trout brooks, summer tours, 
the mile-off athletic field. Mer- 
chants were convinced that the 
bicycle was a handy carrier of 
small bundles. Fathers were 
pleaded with to spend more time 


at home and less ploddj 
from work. i 

I suppose  advertisin 
laughed at this revival of a syle 
of copy which had filled the ad. 
vertising sections of twenty years 
ago. 

Advertising men are sometimes 
given to laughing at what js very 
old or very new. But I some- 
times wonder if we couldn't get 
a thought or two from those old 
magazines, 

Anyway, it worked. 

In less than two years the Iver 
Johnson concern was making more 
bicycles than in the palmiest of 
the old palmy days—had nearly 
tripled its business. And it was 
getting the price asked. 

The public did want bicycles and 
wanted good ones, 

But here is the strange and en- 
couraging result of the advertising 
The entire industry enjoyed a re- 
markable expansion. It is serious- 
ly claimed by those who know 
that more bicycles are being rid- 
den to-day than were ever ridden 
before in this country. 

There is but one cloud in this 
story. The industry as a whole 
has not backed up Iver Johnson, 
Other manufacturers have let this 
one firm carry the whole load. 

An industry running into the 
tens of millions has not a dollar 
to spare to help its leader retive 
and foster the demand. Such a 
condition is hard to understand. 
Many concerns are making more 
money out of bicycles than Iver 
Johnson, for necessarily the output 
of lower-priced machines far ex- 
ceeds that of the higher-priced 
Iver Johnson. ’ 

Nor is it at all a matter of senti- 
ment that other concerns should 
aid in the work, There is a rich 
reward for manufacturers who 
will follow Iver Johnson’s lead. 

The field is yet scarcely more 
than scratched and the work is 
only begun. No one manufacturer 
can do it all, When the bicycle 
has taken its right place the de- 
mand will be so keen that price 
competition will be tempered and 
better bicycles will be made with 
resultant increase of profit, Poot 
bicycles will disappear. Stronget 
dealers will lend their aid. 
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‘‘Leslie-Judge gets a movie on’’* 


The conservatives wanted to make 
the first (July) edition of Film Fun 
25,000. 


The radicals wanted 50,000. 


Luckily the radicals-won. 


For the 50,000 disappeared in four 
days—and the newsdealers are all 
calling for more. 


* * * 


So we'll publish 75,000 copies of the 
August issue—unless we make it 100,000. 


* * * 


This breezy magazine, dealing exclusively with the 
comedy of the movies, has made an instantaneous hit 
with the public. It’s bound to grow—just as Leslie’s 
and Judge have grown—because it occupies as 
effectively a very distinctive field all its own. 


* * * 


When we find whether its circulation is going to be 
100,000 or 200,000 at the end of the third month of 
publication, we’ll come around and sell you space in it 
at rates commensurate with its value. 


Meanwhile, if you want to buy space, you can 
(as a good many are already doing) profit by the 
ridiculously low rate of 20 cents a line ($80 for a 
400-line page). 


Film Fun starts with 36 pages, 
and sells for Io cents a copy. 


Published by the Leslie-Judge Company. 


%As the Publisher and Kiker Binal 


Retailer puts it. Advertising Manager. 
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Reproduction of a full-page advertisement of fhe 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company in the March_ 
issue_of Successful Farming, prepared by Klau-~ 


Van-Pietersen. 


How Harley-Davidson 
Outstripped Competition 


tant item and we have found the 
middle western motorcycle buyers 
in both the rural sections and the 
Cities, to a large extent have a 
decided preference for products 


“Successful Farming was the 
first paper we used,” writes Mr. 
Lacy Crolius, of the Harley Da- 
vidson Motor Company, “and we 
have used it consistently since our 
first insertion of 28 lines four years 
ago.” 


“By utilizing the farm papers as 
we have in the past we have ac- 
complished certain things in the 
way of distribution and creating 
demand which it would be impos- 
sible for any motorcycle manufac- 
turer to accomplish at present for 
ten times what it cost us.” 


“The middle west is the Harley- 
Davidson market by the natural 
order of things. In the motorcycle 
business service is a very impor- 


1. Because _we considered Suc- 
cessful Farming the represen- 
tative farm paper of the middle 
west. 


made in the middle west. We 
have taken advantage of this fact 
and have concentrated our sales 
and advertising efforts to a con 
siderable extent in this territory, 
with the result that we have out: 
stripped all competition and in 
some sections the registration of 
Harley-Davidson motorcycles is al- 
most as great as the registration 
of all other makes combined.” 


“In our 1915 campaign we have 
made Successful Farming the 
backbone of our farm paper cam- 
paign for four reasons: 


2. Because experience has proved 
that motorcycle dealers in the 
middle west push motorcycles 
made in the middle west be 
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cause «*rvice is such an im- 
portan ‘tem to them, 

. Because retail motorcycle buy- 
ers of :.c middle west, in both 
cities 1 rural sections, show 
a preference for middle western 
product- for the same reason. 


“A careful study of the editorial 
pages of Successful Farming should 
convince any manufacturer that it 
isa paper that is read and studied, 
and for that reason, if no other, it 
will pay as an advertising medium 
for any manufacturer with good 
distribution in the territory it cov- 
ers—The Great Wealth Producing 
Heart of the Country.” 


As an aid to advertisers who 
want facts on territory and distri- 


4. Because Harley-Davidson dis- 
tribution is practically perfect 
in that territory in which Suc- 
cessful Farming concentrates 
its circulation, thereby offering 
very little waste circulation 
for Harley-Davidson advertis- 
ing. 


bution accurately and graphically 
presented, not only for the “heart 
zone” but for the whole Nation, 
the advertising department has 
compiled a series of Definite Data 
Maps—the sample shown below is 
one on the value of farm lands, 
revealing clearly the wealth of the 
“heart zone.” 


If you think they would be valu- 
able to you write for a set. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Successful Ga9F arming 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Chicago Office 
1119°Advertising Bldg. 


New York Office 
1 Madison Avenue 





MAP wae e SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
rs he genoa heeds teslede Sal 


Livestock, Operenon Expenses, a 
wanes. For ere tsforeation sdares 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


©. 7. MEREOITH, PuRLenen. DES MONIES. OWA 


DEFINITE DAT 


}17,983,326,695 
$10,542,347,474 
$28,475,674, 











> ata Map, showing Farm Land Values. One dot equals one 
million dollars’ worth of land. 
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Pérhaps the contrast could not 
be better illustrated than by two 
recent advertisements which have 
appeared. One of these is signed 
by the *Goodell-Pratt Compan 
and advertises an automatic drill. 
The other advertisement features 
a tool similar to that of Goodell- 
Pratt. 

“You Push, He Twists” is the 
headline on the Goodell-Pratt ad- 
vertisement. “Zip! and the drill 
bites through hardest oak in a 
few seconds,” the copy continues. 
“Not like 4 gimlet that cramps 
the hand and splits the wood— 
it’s as easy as sticking a match 
into cheese. Mr. Punch makes a 
hole that starts a screw right. He 


fagiehaped to fit hand 
PRI bulldog grip and 
h unusual accuracy.” 
example is clearer to 


And in the publication’ which 
arried the second example an 
advertisement of Goodell-Pratt, 
with practically the same copy 4 
quoted here, was run. 

Both companies are going after 
general readers for tool business 
One puts the sales argument 
an understandable, human-intere! 
way; the other uses the technica 
language of the trade, which some 
experienced advertisers confine t0 
the follow-up, where the limited 
public interested in purely me 
chanical features mzy be appealed 
to more economically. 
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Get-together Meetings 
Have Helped Agents 


Four Years vf New York Advertis- 
ing Agents’ Association Prove 
Benefits of Regular Gatherings— 
Influence {las Affected Advertis- 
ing Mediums—Plain Talk Often 
Indulged In 


By P. B. Bromfield 
Of Bromfield & Field, Inc.,- 
New York City 
ddres he Depart- 
Fie ae ae et the Allaaed Ade 
vertising Agents at the Chicago 

Convention A. A. C. of W. 
WHEN we thought of organ- 

izing the advertising agents 
in New York the wise heads said 
that the agents would never unite 
on anything. But, although we 
have now been organized more 
than four years, quite the contrary 
of this prediction has come to 
pass, When we first held a gath- 
ering we looked for the horns 
growing on the heads of one an- 
other. But as we became better 
acquainted, we found that the 
agent whom, perhaps, we had met 
for the first time was quite a 
likable fellow, and gradually we 
became good friends, You cannot 
sit down together around the same 
table every month without getting 
to know one another, and it nat- 
urally follows that you come to 
understand one another. 

This sort of friendly comparison 
leaves one less inclined to feel 
that he has a monopoly on a: spe- 
cial kind of service. There is no 
such thing as “Smith Service” or 
“Jones Service.” You advertising 
agents are all giving the best serv- 
ice of which you are capable and, 
I am convinced, in a way that is 
highly satisfactory to your clients. 
And by that I do not mean that 
we should stop studying how to 
improve such service to the high- 
est degree. The possibilities of 
development in our profession ap- 
peal to the imagination very 
highly, 

GIVE AND TAKE 


We can secre uniform thought 
among agents by having the vari- 
ous interests present at the month- 
ly meetings of the agents and no- 


tifying them to present their re- 
spective claims. In New York 
we have called in our friends, 
representatives of the various me- 
dia in which our advertisements 
are put forth, and we have listened 
to addresses from prominent men, 
which have been both enlightening 
and interesting. For instance, we 
invited a few of the publishers 
of the most widely circulated mag- 
azines, and I think I can safely 
say that the increase of the dif- 
ferential of one of the leading 
publishing houses from 10 per 
cent to 13 per cent was largely 
brought about by such a gathering. 

The give and take of such an 
occasion reacts on the speakers 
with excellent results. It reminds 
me of Uncle Hiram’s sick mule, 
Pete. Uncle Hiram went to the 
veterinary and asked for some 
medicine, and the doctor gave him 
a heavy dose in a glass tube, tell- 
ing Uncle Hiram to put the tube 
into Pete’s mouth and. blow the 
dose down his throat. About 
three weeks thereafter the doctor 
met Uncle Hiram, looking very 
peaked, and asked him what was 
the matter. “Well,” said Uncle 
Hiram, “I have been a very sick 
man. Do-you remember the medi- 
cine you gave me for Pete? Well, 
I put the tube in Pete’s mouth, as 
you told me to do—but Pete blew 
first!” 

So-we must try to have our 
meetings react on the speakers. 
We must ask them questions, if 
necessary, but it’s an incontestable 
fact that both the agents and the 
publishers have been constantly 
helped by these gatherings. 

In accordance with this idea we 
are holding successful meetings 
with the representatives of mag- 
azines, daily newspapers, religious 
papers, agricultural papers, out- 
door advertising and street-car 
advertising. At some of these 
gatherings we have had to talk 
plainly; but plain talk has had 
the most beneficial results. The 
religious papers certainly needed 
encouragement on the part of the 
agents, although they presented 
an admirable showing. I was also 
greatly impressed with the meet- 
ing devoted to the agricultural pa- 
pers, It opens our eyes to the 
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improved conditions among the 
farmers and the farm papers. 

The meeting devoted to street- 
car advertising was somewhat of 
a revelation to me. I was of the 
old school that believed that the 
only real advertising was through 
the medium of publications, but 
when Jesse Wineburgh related an 
experience with the proprietors of 
the Campbell Soups and told us 
how for eleven years, I think it 
was, they had used nothing but 
street-cars and certain outdoor 
advertising with the magnificent 
results that have accrued, I was 
thoroughly converted to the idea 
that all forms of advertising are 
effective, especially with the im- 
proved conditions now surround- 
ing them. The use of painted 
signs, outdoor posters and cards 
in street-cars has evolved from 
the crude stage. 

Mr. Wineburgh related his first 
experience in soliciting the Camp- 
bell Soup account at the time when 
the company was a small concern. 
He talked with one of the junior 
partners, who said that he believed 
that street-car advertising would 
be beneficial. “Well,” said Mr. 
Wineburgh, “you’re sold; now 
whom have I to see next?” So 
Mr. Wineburgh talked with the 
senior member of the firm, with 
the result that they agreed to 
spend something like $3,000. As 
they were coming out of the build- 
ing the senior member said to the 
junior member: “Well, if this 
expenditure for advertising proves 
to have been a mistake, you will 
be the sufferer, as I have accumu- 
lated this money to go to you 
after I am gone.” 

The result, however, was so far 
from a mistake that when the con- 
tract expired it was renewed for 
a very much larger amount, and 
it was increased each year until 
practically all the cars in the coun- 
try were being used, not to men- 
tion various forms of outdoor ad- 
vertising. 

It seems to me that by gather- 
ings of agents for informal com- 
parison of ideas—such gatherings 
as I have outlined from our New 
York experience—we shall secure 
uniformity of thought among 
agents. 





B. Le D. Comp: ny Brings 
Copyright Suit 

The B. V. D. Comp has entered 

Ss ‘(against the 

» Minn., for 

This con. 

B. V. D., 


suit in the U. 

Golden Rule, Inc., St. P 
infringement of copyri; 
cern reproduced one of the 
Company’s copyrighted cuts with 
authority of the B. \, , oa 
which only grants such jrmission ard 
its products are sold «t the printed 
consumers’ prices, so that the B, V, D 
Company shall not be made the instry. 
ment by which a price-cutter can 
strangle legitimate merchants, 

The aforesaid offense was aggravated 
by the Golden Rule eliminating in the 
reproduction the official copyright notice 
thereby making it appear that they a8 
well as anyone could use the cut they 
reproduced as if it were common prop. 
erty. 

The B. V. D. Company considers this 
offense towards it very serious. : 

The copyright laws provide, as a rem. 
edy against unauthorized reproduction 
of copyrighted cuts, a recovery of 
money up to five thousand dollars 
($5,000) and confiscation of all in. 
fringing copies. 


One Way to Fight the “Chain’ 


A number of retail grocers of Louis- 
ville, Ky., have recently adopted an in- 
teresting method of meeting the com- 
petition of chain groceries, which are 
operated in that city under the name 
of Quaker Maid. A large co-operative 
advertisement is taken, in which each 
of the groceries is represented with an 
inch ad, giving special bargains for a 
certain day. Local food-product manu- 
facturers are also represented in the 
space. A lead to the individual an- 
nouncements calls attention to the = 
that the grocers are all of high standing 
and dependable. The ad is to appear 
once a week, 


Laundries May Profit From 
Palm Beach Suit Vogue 


Kennedy’s, a clothing store of Boston, 
recently advertised to show laundries 
that there is a profit in cleaning Palm 
Beach suits. The laundrymen were told 
that concerns in other cities had in- 
stalled special machinery to do the work 
and had found the venture profitable. 
The store offers to furnish the laun- 
dries with live lists of _ prospects. 
The store benefits by being able to tell 
customers where they may. have their 
Palm Beach suits cleaned in the right 
way. 


Charles C. Stewart Opens 
Office in New Haven 


Charles C. Stewart, who was for two 
years advertising manager for the Mysto 
Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn., - 
opened an office in that city, and wi 
give copy service to advertisers. 
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Who Buys Your Goods? 


Manufacturers of expensive articles 
sometimes feel that their advertising should 
be confined to magazines of small circula- 
tion, appealing to “‘rich society” people. 
The Delineator is not such a magazine, 
since its circulation is more than 900,000 
copies per month, and there are not so 
many “rich society” people in America. 
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But the premise is not sound. In a dem- 
ocracy like ours, the middle classes do buy 
expensive things. 


| 


For instance, Americans own one million 
and a half automobiles. A census of pianos, 
talking machines, etc., would prove even 
more conclusively that the average Ameri- 
can manages to buy the things he wants. 


The mere fact that a woman takes The 
Delineator proves that she is interested in 


j= 
i= 


Superior Clothes 

Appetizing Foods 

Attractive House-furnishing 

and in general a higher standard of living. 
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Through The Delineator advertisers can 
put their message in 900,000 American 
homes of the better sort. 





spects. 
to tell 
> their The Delineator (published by The Butterick 
Publishing Company), The Designer and The 
Woman’s Magazine are bought by advertisers 
as—The Butterick Trio—with a guaranteed net 
average circulation of 1,400,000. 
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vi But It Seems Incredible! 
No Newspaper Ever Did It Before!” 


Wa 


When the facts (observe the use of the 
word facts) about the Evening Ledger’s growth 
in circulation were placed before prominent 
advertising men at the recent convention in 
Chicago, they were amazed. 





Philadelphians, too, have been incredulous at 
the remarkably rapid circulation increase—a rise un- 
paralleled in the annals of newspaperdom in this country. 
But after all, facts are facts. If anything, the figures 
given have understated rather than exaggerated. They 
are repeated here—with the daily average for June 
included: 
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Copies Per Day 
Month Average 


January .. . . 58,726 
February . . .64,045 


March. . . 70,947 
April. . .82,104 


May. . 88,614 — 
June 92,857 


These figures represent the net paid circulation. All un- 
sold, damaged, free or returned copies have been deducted. 
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The Evening Ledger is now in its tenth month of pub- 
lication. From a circulation of about 40,000 a day 


last October, it is in June crowding the 100,000 mark 
daily. 
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And the circulation is still going up! 
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Oneida Com- 


munity Wins Important 
Trade-name Case 


Right to Exclusive Use of “Oneida” 
on Game [raps Upheld—Though 
a Geographical Term, Rival 
Concern Cannot Use It—Unani- 
mous Opinion of Court 


HE Appellate Division of the 

New York Supreme Court 
has just handed down an opinion 
of considerable importance to 
manufacturers operating under 
trade-names or corporate names 
which include geographical terms. 
In effect, the decision holds that 
where it is evident that a com- 
petitor has located in a certain 
town, and placed the name of that 
town in his corporate title, for 
the sole purpose of trading on the 
good will of another concern, pre- 
viously located there, he may be 
enjoined from using the geo- 
graphical name on his goods or 
in his title. Ordinarily, of course, 
any manufacturer is entitled to 
say where his goods are manufac- 
tured, and to stamp his address 
on the goods themselves or on the 
container, and the courts have 
heen reluctant to deny that fun- 
damental right to anybody. They 
have frequently enjoined the use 
of yeographical terms without 
some qualifying phrase which 
would show that the user was not 
the “original” user of the term 
in the particular line of business; 
but they have seldom, if ever be- 
lore, enjoined any use whatever 
of the term as an identification 
of the goods. Incidentally this 
same opinion decides a technical 
pot of considerable interest in 
holding that the State Courts have 
Jurisdiction to construe and en- 
toree the Federal Trade-mark 
Law. 

The decision in question was 
given on appeal from the Su- 
Preme Court. in the case of the 
Oneida Community, Ltd. | vs. 
Oneida Game Trap Company, Inc., 
volving the use of the word 
“Oneida” on steel traps. The 
chief counsel for the Oneida Com- 
munity was H, D, Nims, author 


of the Printers’ INK Model Stat- 
ute. The Oneida Community had 
registered the name under the ten- 
year clause of the Trade-mark 
Act, but the lower court granted 
to the defendant the right to stamp 
the word “Oneida” as an address 
on the pan of its traps, in connec- 
tion with other words not used 
by the Oneida Community. It was 
enjoined, however, from placing its 
corporate name on the pan, or 
from referring to its traps as 
“Oneida” traps. In reversing that 
decision, the Appellate Division 
declared in part: 

“It is perfectly true that the 
defendant has the right to manu- 
facture game-traps at Oneida, but 
it has no right, as against the 
plaintiff's registered ‘trade-mark, 
to make use of the word ‘Oneida’ 
in such a manner as to carry the 
idea to its customers that it is 
supplying the market with the 
Oneida Community game-traps, 
and there can be little doubt, de- 
spite the ingenious excuses offered, 
that the Oneida Game Trap Com- 
pany was created and located in 
the City of Oneida for the very 
purpose of accomplishing this re- 
sult. It was the name which was 
identified with the game-trap busi- 
ness of the world; 92 per cent of 
all the game-traps manufactured 
were made by the Oneida Commu- 
nity, Limited, with factories at or 
near Oneida and at Niagara Falls, 
and the name ‘Oneida’ in associa- 
tion with the game-trap business 
had a value which *+e former em- 
ployees of the Oneida Community, 
Limited, well knew and under- 
stood, and upon the suit of the 
plaintiff to protect its rights the 
defendant has a judgment which 
will enable it to so far imitate 
the goods of the plaintiff, in mark- 
ings, as to readily deceive those 
who are not looking particularly 
to the exact name of the plaintiff 
corporation. 

WHY USE OF GEOGRAPHICAL TERM 
MIGHT DECEIVE 

“The defendant here does not 
claim to be entitled to the judg- 
ment rendered, but to a judgment 
permitting it to continue to use 
the name ‘Oneida Game Trap 
Company’ and to have this name 
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and the address, ‘Oneida, N. Y..,’ 
stamped upon the pan of its traps. 

“That is, the defendant, which 
has been guilty of a colorable im- 
itation of plaintiff's trade-mark, 
which has sought by artifice to de- 
fraud the plaintiff of its rights un- 
der its registration, is told that 
it cannot do the thing which it 
has wrongfully done, but that it 
may do something else; it may 
make conspicuous the fact that it 
is manufactured at Oneida, this 
word having been identified for 
60 years with the principal man- 
ufacture of game-traps in the 
world, placing this announcement 
where the plaintiff has for years 
made its announcement that the 
traps were the product of the 
Oneida Community—upon the pan 
of the trap—and then that it 
might place its corporate name up- 
on any other part of the trap. 
This does not appear to us to be 
the proper disposition of this case. 
Leaving entirely out of the ques- 
tion the many and important facts 
which point strongly to unfair 
competition, we are of the opinion 
that the use of the corporate 
name, ‘Oneida Game Trap Com- 
pany,’ in connection with the pro- 
duction of traps to enter into com- 
petition with the Oneida Commu- 
nity, Limited, traps, is a colorable 
imitation of plaintiff's trade-mark; 
that it was clearly designed to 
work the same mischief which was 
involved in the case of Kayser & 
Company vs. Italian Silk Under- 
wear Company, and that in enact- 
ing the Trade-mark Act of 1905 
and inserting the provisoes in Sec- 
tion 5 thereof, Congress did not 
intend to provide for a barren no- 
tice of an ineffectual claim, but 
to confer definite rights, and an 
applicant properly registered un- 
der the act becomes the owner of 
the trade-mark and entitled to be 
protected in its use as such (Thad- 
deus Davids Company vs. Davids, 
233 U. S., 461). Ina case of un- 
fair competition it may be neces- 
sary to show intent to deceive the 
public, but in a case for violation 
of a properly registered trade- 
mark it is not necessary to show 
wrongful intent or facts justifying 
an inference of such intent (Thad- 
deus Davids Company ys. Davids, 


INK 


supra). It is sufficient that the 
tights intended to have been se. 
cured by the registration haye 
been invaded, and the defendant, 
having wrongfully sought to take 
that which belongs to the plaintif 
is not entitled in a court of equity 
to ‘something just as good. The 
plaintiff is entitled to a practical 
injunction, one which will secure 
it in the right to the exclusive use 
of the word ‘Oneida’ in connection 
with the manufacture of game- 
traps, and to this end the defend- 
ant should be restrained from 
making use of its corporate name, 
as well as the stamping of the 
word ‘Oneida’ upon its traps. It 
is not the province of a court of 
equity to aid wrongdoers; it ful- 
fills its mission when it has te- 
strained the commission of a 
wrong, leaving the wrongdoer to 
figure out for himself how far he 
can disregard the mandate of the 
court and the requirements of a 
clean conscience. 

“Let the findings of fact and 
conclusions of law be amended in 
harmory with this opinion, such 
findings and conclusions to be sub- 
mitted to one of the justices of 
this court for approval.” 


Advertising Poster-Stamps_ to 
“Boost Chicago” 


' 

In Chicago a series of poster stamps 
has been designed, called the “Boost 
Chicago Posterettes,”’ to call attention 
to the city’s advantages as a summer 
resort. 

The series of posterettes covers al- 
most every form of vacation advantages. 
The artists who designed them depicted 
the appeal of the bathing-beaches, steam- 
ship excursions, golf-courses, automo 
bile tours, motor-boating, art galleries 
and other places of amusement and 
enlightenment. 

Over 10,000,000 of the stamps were 
sold on the first day of the campaign 
Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, has stated 
that one of them should be affixed to 
every outbound letter. 


Troy Manufacturing Plant in 
the “Movies” 


A motion-picture drama with the ert 
cipal scenes laid in the Geo. P. 


Je 
collar factory was produced at Proctor's 
Theater in Troy, N. Y., recently. 2° 
heroine is shown at work in various 
departments of the plant. Realism 18 
added to the picture by the introduc: 
tion of well-known Troy men al 
localities. 
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HAT we need in this country,” a prominent 

business man recently said to a representative 
of The Outlook, “is a ational trade consciousness. We 
have no National feeling about our own products. I 
hope to see started some movement that will familiar- 
ize American consumers with American-made goods 
and promote this much-desired pride in our own 
products.” 

The Outlook Directory of Standard Products is in- 
augurated in the hope that it may serve to foster such a 
movement. A good many business men have expressed 
the belief that such a Directory of Standard Products 
printed in The Outlook w7// promote a knowledge and 
appreciation of American-made commodities. 

Keenly alive to the great industrial opportunities of 
the country, The Outlook Directory of Standard Prod- 
ucts, appearing twice a month, will emphasize Wation- 
alism in American industry. The purpose of this 
department is, briefly, to perform a distinct service, 
offering a new feature of interest to readers of The 
Outlook and working constructively in the interest of 
American business. Its plan is twofold: 

First—to present helpful and illuminating articles, 
written by recognized authorities in the business 
field; and 

Second—to offer a representative list of American- 
made products, this feature to be a part of the 
ADVERTISING SECTION, 
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4 ees purpose of The Outlook Directory of Standard 
Products is, further, to offer a comprehensive re- 
view of representative American products through 
their being listed in The Outlook, and— 

To sound a note of business optimism. 

To inculcate a larger faith in our industrial destiny. 

To appeal for National business co-operation. 

To urge the use of American-made goods by Ameri- 
can buyers. 

To point the way to opportunities for and to encourage 
our foreign trade. 

To promote intelligent discussion on subjects and 
problems vital in our commercial life. 

To assist in strengthening the foundations of our 
industrial structure through promoting faith and inter- 
est in American products. 

This department, embracing the entire field of busi- 
ness, is bound to be constructive and stimulating. 

The Directory of Standard Products logically finds 
its place in the pages of The Outlook, for The Outlook is 
primarily a Periodical of Progress, and this new depart- 
ment represents industrial progress in a very high form. 

Inquiries with regard to the editorial section of this 
department should be addressed to the Editor of The 
Outlook Directory of Standard Products. Informa- 
tion bearing on the advertising section of this depart- 
ment will be furnished by the Advertising Manager. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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DURING JUNE 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle was used 
more extensively, by all classes of 
advertisers, than any other newspa- 
per in Brooklyn or New York. 
Carrying a total volume of 907,907 
agate lines, leading its nearest com- 
petitor by 20,000, The Eagle not only 
leads all the papers of Greater New 
York in total volume of advertising 
carried, but was one of the four 
mediums to show an increase over 
the corresponding month last year. 


THE EAGLE 


selling at 3c per copy, is the repre- 


sentative home newspaper of Brook- 
lyn and Long Island, a great home 
community with a population of over 
two million people. The confidence 
and close personal relationship be- 
tween its readers and itself is the 
potent factor of the power of its 
advertiser columns. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 





When Is Service Good Advertising 
and When Bad P 


Better Have It Understood Just What Will Be Gratis and What Must 
Be Paid For 


LVAN MACAULEY, vice- 
LX president and general man- 
ager of the Packard Motor Car. 
Company, precipitated a warm 
discussion at the Motor Truck 
Convention in Detroit when he 
refuted the idea that extravagant 
“service” could rightly be charged 
up to advertising. 

“The term ‘service’ was adopted 
by motor-car companies in the 
early imperfect days of motor-car 
development,” said Mr. Macauley, 
‘when we were all exceedingly 
sensitive on the subject of repairs. 
So we have universally used the 
word with the thought that it 
would disguise the existence of 
our repair departments, and give 
a beneficent aspect to those neces- 
sary evils. I believe that our 
subterfuge has reacted upon us 
many times, and in many ways. 
It would have been better, I feel 
sure, to have handled the situation 
straight out from the shoulder, 
calling repair departments by 
their right name. Then our good 
patrons would have expected 
them to take care of repairs. 
Their functions and activities 
would have been held within rea- 
sonable limits. 

“The good-will element of serv- 
ice varies widely with different 
manufacturers, and even with the 
different dealers of the same man- 
ufacturer. It is supposed to cover 
a multitude of things that the 
manufacturer will do gratis for 
anyone who purchases his vehi- 
cles, and which he is under no 
obligations morally or otherwise 
to perform, but which he does or 
agrees to do because it will make 
his patrons talk of his liberality ; 
_ in other words, it is good adver- 
tising. 

‘I think it is correct to say, 
therefore, that ‘service’ consists 
essentially of repair work and 
advertising. 

“Up to the point where moral 
obligation ends and service for 


advertising purposes begins, there 
should be little difference of opin- 
ion among us. But when we en- 
ter the good-will or advertising 
element we vary widely in prom- 
ise and performance. Is there any 
common ground which it is ad- 
visable for all manufacturers to 
assume and to stand upon, assum- 
ing it to be true, as I believe it is, 
that every one of us is quite will- 
ing to go the full length of his 
moral obligation? 

“Assuming that we have deliv- 
ered to an owner a vehicle fully 
up to our standard, the amount of 
service he is satisfied with de- 
pends, in general, wholly upon 
what he has been led to expect. 

“The fact seems clearly to be 
that that dealer has the greatest 
proportion of pleased users who, 
at the time of making his sales, 
explicitly and carefully makes it 
unmistakably known to his pa- 
trons exactly what they will re- 
ceive in the way of free service. 
and just what they will be charged 
for, and who thereafter promptly 
and efficiently. makes good his 
promises, even though they are 
definitely limited in scope. 


WHAT SHALL bE CONSIDERED 
“SERVICE” ? 


“The public generally is willing 
to pay what it thinks is fair, but 
what it thinks is fair depends en- 
tirely upon its education, and I 
feel that we have all failed in our 
duty towards our patrons and our 
dealers in not educating them as 
to what is fair and economically 
possible in the way of service. 

“Some dealers in an excess of 
zeal arranged to give a day-and- 
night service, whereby if a truck 
were incapacitated during the 
day’s business, it could be re- 
paired over night and ready for 
use again in the morning. But 
the dealers found that it was im- 
possible to meet expenses with a 


twenty-four-hour service or to se- 
9 
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cure thoroughly competent repair 
men who would work in a night 
shift month in and month out. 
So the dealers have, in every case, 
so far as I know, been obliged 
to give up the night service. And 
then you may be sure a howl 
went up from the public, who, 
from having the privilege of 
night service, came quickly to es- 
teem it an inalienable right. The 
owners had been educated in the 
wrong direction. 

“Now we have sincerely en- 
deavored to work out our serv- 
ice problems along the right lines. 
At the beginning of our business 
existence we were very liberal 
indeed, but gradually it became 
borne in upon us that what was 
given for nothing was not appre- 
ciated and only whetted the ap- 
petite for more. The gratuitous 
element of service work in a large 
measure lost its advertising value, 
because many others promised a 
great deal more than we could 
possibly perform. 

“The basis of our new policy 
was a complete, thorough advance 
understanding with our owners as 
to just what we would and would 
not do. We have not restricted 
our written-service policy over 
what it was before. As a matter 
of fact, we have enlarged it. The 
essential difference is that we have 
cut out indefiniteness by a clear, 
concise definition of what we will 
do gratis and what we will charge 
for. And the new policy we have 
proven will, if firmly adhered to, 
hold all our friends, and, at the 
same time, put our service depart- 
ments on the right side of the 
ledger. 

“Our truck-service policy con- 
sists of two parts—the warranty 
of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany and, supplementing it, the 
dealers’-service policy. 

“The Packard warranty is not 
essentially different from the 
standard warranty adopted by the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. It is our dealers’- 
service policy that is new. 

“Under the dealers’ policy pro- 
vision is made for giving the own- 
er absolutely first-class service, no 
matter what happens to his truck. 
If he provides himself with com- 


petent drivers or if he will ar. 
range to have his vehicles deliy. 
ered to the dealer’s establishment 
service should cost him nothing 
all during the first year, in the 
absence of accidents. But if, for 
any reason, he insists upon inspec. 
tion being made away from the 
dealers’-service departtient, then 
he has to pay a very reasonable 


sum for the luxury. 


“Our dealers who are making 
the most satisfactory and success- 
ful use of this new policy are, 
of course, those who enforce it 
tactfully but firmly. They print 
it upon the back of their order- 
forms and upon all inyo‘ces ren- 
dered to their patrons for work 
done, whether the work be gratis 
or charged for. 

“Can manufacturers adopt a 
standard service policy? Of course 
they can, but they won't probably 
until the absolute necessity is 


brought home to them through the 
financial showing of their dealers 
It will come in time as a matter 
of self-preservation.” 


Death of A. J. Blethen, of 
Seattle ‘Times 
Colonel Alden J. Blethen, editor and 
publisher of the Seattle Times, died at 
his home on July 12, aged 69 years. 

e was born in Knox, Me., and after 
graduation from college practiced law 
until 1880. _In that year he became 
business manager of the Kansas City 
Journal. Four years later, with Edwin 
B. Haskell, he purchased the Minnea- 
polis Tribune, and the next year the 
Journal, of the same city. In 1888 he 
disposed of his interest in both papers 
for $250,000, but repurchased the Trib- 
une in 1889. Later in the year this 
property was destroyed by fire and 
Colonel Blethen left the newspaper field 
temporarily, entering the banking busi- 
ness. 

In 1896 he obtained control of the 
Seattle Times. From a newspaper with 
a plant then valued at $10,000, the 
Times has subsequently grown to one 
whose plant cost $300,000 exclusive of 
the building, and whose gross income 
grew, it is stated, from $75,000 to 
$1,141,000 two years ago. Colonel 
Blethen transformed the paper from a 
four-page daily to one of the largest 
newspapers in the West. 


Why It Is Called “Opt 
C. A. Murdock Mfg. Company. Kansas 
City, is advertising a new_ flavoring 
extract under the name “Opt,” pro- 
nounced o-p-t. In the copy it ! 
plained that “Opt” is “short 
Optimo, meaning “‘first’—“First Qual- 
ity.” 
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An $8,000 Canadian 
Campaign 


ANADA is a newspaper country. Newspapers 
C alone cover the country thoroughly and pene- 
tratively. A sound national campaign for Canada will in- 
clude the cities and dailies named below. Together these 
cities and dailies give you a campaign covering Canada 
from Atlantic to Pacific, as follows: 


re The dailies named in each of 
9 dailies in Nova Scotia. 00,000 I iti r i ning 
9 dailies in New Brunswick... 370,000 these cities are leading ee 
$ daies in Quebec and afternoon papers, having ex- 
5 dailies in Ontario y tensive local and provincial circu- 
9 dailies in Manitoba , lations, aggregating 742,000. Their 
1 daily in Saskatchewan ... f at 1s, aggregating 9 x 
1 daily in Alberta combined minimum line rate is 
1 daily in British Columbia. 500, 000 under 80 cents. Thus a 10,000- 
_ line campaign using them all can 
7 newspapers in 11 cities. . . .8,080,000 
Bincnenepey saat) be had for less than $8,000. _ 
The proximity of the Canadian 
market and the fact that already nearly 75% of Canada’s total imports 
of manufactured goods come from the United States are two convincing 
reasons why American manufacturers seeking foreign trade should 
enter Canada first. 


Canada Repays Cultivation 


NEW ne CHICAGO 


MONTREAL GAZETTE JOHN SULLIVAN, _...... H. De CLERQUE 
5th Avenue Bultding Mallers Bullding 


QUEBEC LE SOLEIL GEO. B. DAVID, Inc GEO. B. DAVID, Inc., 
i Madison Arcos 601 Hartford Bullding 


ST. JOHN TELEGRAPH & TIMES F. R. NORTHRUP, .../..F. BR. NORTHRUP 


225 Sth Avenue Association Bullding 


HALIFAX HERALD & MAIL DIRECT DIRECT 


VANCOUVER PROVINCE. Louis KLEBAHN, iets H. De CLERQUE, 
1 W. 34th’ Street Mallers Bullding 


EDMONTON BULLETIN “JOHN SULLIVAN, _...... A. R. KEATOR, 
5th Avenue Bullding 60! Hartford — 


REGINA LEADER LOUIS KLEBAHN, |... H. De CLERQU 
i Ww. 34th’ Street Mallers EF ullding 


WINNIPEG TELEGRAM VERREE & CONKLIN, WALLIS & SON 
225 Sth Avenue ist Nat. Bk. Bullding 


WINNIPEG FREE PRESS Louis KLEBAHN aoe H. De CLERQUE, 
. 34th’ Street Mallers Bullding 


LONDON FREE PRESS........... D. J. RANDALL, ELMER WILSON, 
171 poe ve Avenue Tribune Bullding 


TORONTO TELEGRAM VERREE & CONKLIN, VERREE & CONKLIN, 
225 5th Avenue Steger Bullding 
TORONTO GLOBE VERREE & CONKLIN, VERREE & CONKLIN 
225 Sth Avenue Steger Bullding 


OTTAWA JOURNAL La COSTE & MAXWELL La COSTE & MAXWELL 
45 W. 34th Street Marquette Bullding 


OTTAWA FREE PRESS CHAS. H. EDDY CO., CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 
5th Avenue Bullding Peoples Gas Bullding 


MONTREAL LA PRESSE THE W. J. MORTON CO THE W. J. MORTON CO.. 
5th Avenue Bullding Tribune Bullding 


IN CANADA USE THE DAILIES 
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"No footing Soe are REAL Fach!” 


We are proud of the A. B. C. figures for 
the second quarter of this year. These figures 
show beyond a question of doubt that The 


Georgian and Hearst’s Sunday American are 
more firmly intrenched than ever before in the 
HOMES and in the HEARTS of this Southland. 


GEORGIAN 52,613 
AMERICAN 85,8: 838 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ATLANTA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR, Foreign Representative 
225 Fifth Ave., New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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Ways of Interesting the Sales Force 
in Advertising 


Gathered from the Experiences of an Advertising Manager of National 
. Campaigns 


By a Well-known Advertising Manager 


HE reader will please under- 

stand that these are the obser- 
vations of an advertising manager 
whose products are sold to grocers 
by salesmen—the delivery being 
made through jobbers, the adver- 
tising, of course, helping along the 
transaction. 

The advertising manager would 
be a pessimist indeed, if he could 
not see a general improvement in 
conditions as regards the interest 
taken in advertising by salesmen. 
It is a question, though, if any 
of us receive just the quantity and 
quality of support for our cam- 
paigns that we think right and 
proper. 

But before criticizing the sales- 
man on this point, let us look at 
the subject from his standpoint. , 

He must, of necessity, have a 
goodly amount of self-confidence, 
complete knowledge of the line he 
is selling, resourcefulness when it 
is necessary to argue a point, and 
the other attributes which a good 
salesman generally possesses. 

Is it not the most natural thing 
in the world, then, for this fully 
equipped “business-getter” to 
rather resent some other influence 
claiming credit for even helping 
to make possible his record of in- 
creased business ? 

While the advertising is being 
done this influence is at work, 
whether the salesman admits it or 
not. 

The object of all sales expense— 
whether it he for salesmen or ad- 
vertising—is to hold your volume 
of sales and get as much more as 
possible. It is natural then for 
the person who is responsible for 
the advertising appropriation to 
get as much out of it for his com- 
pany as possible; and this means 
getting and holding the attention 
and interest of the salesmen. 

To best accomplish this, I be- 
lieve that you can lead them better 


than you can drive them. In a 
large organization where one hun- 
dred or more salesmen come to- 
gether in convention, once or twice 
a year, it is a more difficult task 
than where only 25 or 50 men 
make up the sales force. 

In the latter case, it is quite pos- 
sible that the men work out from 
branch offices—and if so, it is de- 
sirable to have “territorial get-to- 
gethers” where the advertising 
campaign for that particular terri- 
tory may be thoroughly explained. 


ADVERTISING THE SALESMAN MAY 
BE LOGICALLY INTERESTED IN 


If a national campaign is to be 
locally supported with special ad- 
vertising in New York or Chicago, 
it is just as well to cover these de- 
tails with the men particularly in- 
terested in those cities. 

The fellow who is wearing out 
shoe-leather on the plains of Ne- 
braska, or located in the marshes 
of Florida, will hardly get new 
enthusiasm for his locality by 
watching an €xhibit of “24-sheets” 
that are to cover the “big city’— 
or by looking over proofs of half- 
pages that appea. only in metro- 
politan papers a thousand miles 
from the towns that he is working. 

Even if some particular sales- 
man does not see a chance to prof- 
it by some special local work the 
fact that it is being done in his 
territory interests him, as the suc- 
cess of the territory is of more 
immediate concern than the result 
of the campaign throughout the 
country. 

If it is possible for an advertis- 
ing manager to keep in fairly close 
touch with the sales force he will 
learn many interesting things. The 
other day a salesman (formerly 
with our house but now working 
for another company) told me 
about talking with a grocer in a 
city outside his territory who was 
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entirely ignorant of a plan this 
company had of getting grocers’ 
customers interested in the line; 
and yet this grocer had the goods 
in stock and was being called on 
from time to time by another 
salesman. 

If this advertising plan would 
move the goods from his shelves, 
which otherwise were not selling 
very fast, it is evident that here 
is a case of a salesman who is 
actually missing ‘repeat’ business 
by not telling the story of the ad- 
vertising that his company is do- 
ing. 

My informant saw the point and 
he will profit by it when he re- 
turns to his own stamping-ground. 

If the campaign includes sam- 
pling, or house-demonstrating, or 
canvassing, it is well to call on the 
salesmen for suggestions as to 
just what territory, or parts of 
territory, it is best to cover. This 
gives him a particular interest in 
the plan and makes it easy to hold 
his attention. 

He has a much better argument 
with his customer when he can 
honestly say to him that special 
effort is being made to interest 
that grocer’s customers than if he 
talked about advertising in a gen- 
eral way. 

I remember several years ago 
one of our newspaper campaigns 
contained a piece of copy with an 
illustration of a grocer’s order- 
clerk calling on the housewife, 
with the delivery wagon in the 
distance. This was not an en- 
tirely original idea, but one of our 
salesmen went from one end of 
his territory to the other asking 
all the clerks in the stores if they 
did not think the boy in the pic- 
ture looked like “Jim” or “Frank,” 
who was doing that kind of work 
for that store. 

This brought the advertising in 
the newspaper home to a great 
many clerks and reminded them 
in a forceful way of the support 
the manufacturer was giving to 
this product. 

Another case was of a salesman 
who explained in one of the terri- 
torial meetings that he found it 
a very good method when he ran 
across a stubborn or uninterested 
customer to pick out one of the 


largest and most attractive adyer. 
tisements in the series then fun. 
ning, lay it down on the counter 
and ask—“What do you think of 
that?” He said that he never 
failed to get attention by that 
method. : 
There is something to be gaine 
I think, by taking the men “ 
your confidence, telling them the 
time that has been put in prepar- 
ing the campaign, the amount paid 
for some of the illustrations used 
in the copy, and also any human- 
interest facts that have developed 
in other territories than their own. 


KEEPING SALESMEN IN YOUR CON- 
FIDENCE 


At times I have felt that any 
increase in the advertising might 
be construed by the salesmen as 
meaning that the sales force would 
be cut down. I have always tried 
to make it plain that the advertis- 
ing was intended to make possible 
greater results on their part, and 
that as long as we conducted our 
business along the present lines 
salesmen would be necessary and 
the advertising alone would not 
“do the trick”; and I firmly be- 
lieve this. 

It is certainly up to someone in 


_the organization, either the ad- 


vertising manager or the territo- 
rial managers of the sales force, 
to keep the men frequently in- 
formed about the advertising. Only 
in this way can it be made any- 
where near 100 per cent efficient. 
If it can be arranged in connec- 
tion with a bulletin or poster cam- 
paign, let the salesmen help check 
up the locations. This may also 
be done on a_ window-trimming 
campaign. 
I cannot believe that there 1s 
any detail that should not be 
brought to the salesman’s atten- 
tion. It is possible to get more 
genuine interest on his part if the 
plans are explained in advance, 
The salesman’s folder, contain- 
ing all essential facts about the 
products he has to sell, as well 
as details of the advertising, has 
been thought by some to be a st 
perfluous bit of baggage. It seems 
to me to be in line with the best 
thought on selling and advertts- 
ing. Even if it is not used con 
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well-dressed American woman? 
Not General Joffre or Sarah Bernhardt, but these 
ten Paris dressmakers and milliners: 


W rete are the French names that mean most to the 


POIRET PAQUIN 
DOEUILLET PREMET 

MARIA GUY CHERUIT 

BEER VARON 

LANVIN CAMILLE ROGER 


Every one of these ten has contributed one or more signed 
fashion articles to Harper’s Bazar this year. 


Now, it is one thing to report at second-hand what 
these houses are showing. Any+ magazine can do this; 
any little newspaper, even, through a fashion syndicate. 
It is another thing, however, to give this important 
news at first hand, over the signatures of the fashion 
~~ themselves. 


So falgeHarper’ s Bazar has been the ONLY magazine 
in Amé@fica that is able to do this—and you know that 
the discriminating woman is quick to appreciate the 
difference. 


XCLUSIVE fashions of this kind are a great circu- 
lation builder. They are one of the reasons why you 
can reach in Harper’s Bazar, today, seventy thousand 

more women of wealth than you could reach two years ago. 


CIRCULATION—In February, 1913*....30,000 COPIES 
*When the signed fashion articles began to appear. 


CIRCULATION—Since January, 1915....100,000 COPIES 


The September Fall Fashion Number—with exclusive 
Paris contributions and all the new things from the best 
New York shops—goes to press July 25th. This is the 
issue in which to start your Fall campaign. 
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We Want 
the Right Man 


About August 15, 1915 


We will tell our wants 
briefly. A newspaper in 
a city of 400,000 in the 
Middle Atlantic States 
wants a man to take 
charge of the copy and 
promotion service of its 
advertising department; 


A man who can sug- 
gest and prepare copy 
that the ad solicitor can 
sel]— 


A man who can say to 
the Advertising Man- 
ager, “Here’s an idea we 
should dispose of” — 


A man who can keep 
things a-humming all the 
time. 


There’s a great oppor- 
tunity if we can secure 
such a man. 


State salary and expe- 
rience. All communica- 
tions will be kept confi- 
dential. 


Address A. C., Bo 
294, Printers’ Ink. 
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tinuously the fact remains that 
the “Sales Aids’ and other infor. 
mation are all there in ‘heir proper 
place—“Ready to eat and easy to 
digest.” 

Some sales and advertising man- 
agers have said that the day is 
past when a ten-case order could 
be secured by showing a few 
proofs of advertisements printed 
on fine paper. No wise salesman 
will use the proofs in that way, 
and if the copies of advertisements 
—whether they be intended for 
newspapers, magazines, posters, or 
pictures of window or counter dis- 
plays—result in giving a new slant 
to the whole proposition, the sales- 
man will receive a big benefit even 
though the plan is never spread 
out on the counter of his customer, 

I believe absolutely that it is just 
as important for the salesman to 
have all the advertising informa- 
tion as it is for him to have all 
the information about the goods 
he is selling: 

In the case of a newspaper cam- 
paign, he should be as interested 
in what goes into the paper as in 
what goes into the package; and 
if street-cars or posters are the 
mediums, he should know as much 
of the copy to be used as he 
knows about the copy on the label 
of the can or carton. 

This may seem like a rather 
radical idea, but if the advertising 
manager expects the full support 
of the salesmen, he must in turn 
give them something more than a 
series of proofs and a schedule 
of dates. 


SETTING THE CAMPAIGN BEFORE 
SALESMEN ATTRACTIVELY 


Make the advertising campaign 
look interesting to them, and re- 
member that their training has 
probably not been along advertis- 
ing lines, as yours has been. | 

Don’t expect too much, but m- 
sist on more than a “scratch of the 
surface,” and it will not be long 
before the sales force will get an 
actual demonstration in more 
than one locality in their territory 
of just what advertising means 
as a support for their efforts. 

It must not be assumed from 
anything in this article that the 
advertising manager should expect 
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paign. ' nih 

While it is desirable to invite 
suggestions, the advertising man- 
ager should do so without obli- 


gating himself to use the ideas 

offered. 
He will find that the salesmen mele 

usually have strong prejudices for aw 

or against certain media. east 
Salesmen who do their own 

thinking figure out from experi- e 

ence what kind of advertising in- 

terests the grocer, without regard 

to the effect on the consumer, and 


in their desire to make quick gains 


in a territory they heartily rec- New Yorw 


ommend it. 


An advertising manager who is 
tactful can handle a situation. of | IMIVIIIIIITIINNNNNNNINIINNNNNNNN0N04001 


this kind without hurting the sales- 
man’s feelings and still allow him 
to think that he has made a con- 
tribution for the good of the busi- 
ness, 

It is not possible in an article RS rel ermine 

. 4: “ eneral publicity, latterly spe- 

of this kind to cover all the “ways detlahaa ta connas Dadian. thle 
and means’ of interesting the experience now available — without 
sales force in the advertising cam- pe ce mana near esos - 
paign, but the few suggestions appropriate to this class of publicity. 
made may be helpful to some men 
who are just breaking into the | 
field and must of necessity draw 


from the experience of others. 


Chalmers Makes Changes 


Paul Smith, formerly of the Stude- 
baker Corporation and the Lozier Motor 
Car Company, has become sales manager 
of the Chalmers Motor Car Company. 
Percy Owen becomes general manager 
of sales H. W. Miller, formerly of 
the Studebaker, Maxwell and Lozier 
companies, has been appointed assistant 
to the sales manager, and F. B. Willis 
assistant sales manager. 





Telephone Company Has 


House-organ 


The “Telephone News” is a house- 
organ that is now being published by the 
Southern Michigan Tokshoue Company. | 
M. E. McKenney, formerly connected 
with the Denby Motor Truck Company, | 
of Detroit, is editing the publication. | 
He is superintendent of the commercial 
department. 


Price Is the Selling Argument 
Here 


The Colonial Conserve Company, of 
Philadelphia, is advertising a new brand 
ot soup, “Mother Cook Soup,” which GEORGE McINTYRE 
sells for six cents. The price is dis- 


he trong seg gag seems to De FUTTTTTUUDUAVANUUUNNUUUUUANAONN0UUUHAHA 
the strongest selling argument. 





How Complaints Are Filed with 
the Federal Trade Commission 


“Rules of Practice’ Adopted for the Public’s Guidance 


Special Washington Correspondence 

“I ULES of the road” recently 

adopted by the Federal 
Trade Commission will be of quite 
as much interest to advertisers and 
manufacturers as to the attorneys 
who will practise before this new 
business tribunal. 

Pending the adoption of the 
“Rules of Practice Before the 
Commission” the consideration of 
hundreds of complaints already 
filed with the commission has 
been postponed. In some _ in- 
stances it may even be necessary 
to revise the form of complaints 
thus hurriedly submitted in order 
to square them with the regula- 
tions under which the commission 
will do business. 

It is apparent that many of the 
complaints that will be included 
in the first year’s grist in the com- 
mission hopper will have to do 
with price-maintenance and vari- 
ous forms of alleged unfair compe- 
tition that figure in the activities 
of advertising, distributing and 
selling. Already, for example, the 
issue on price-cutting has been 
sharply drawn before the commis- 
sion between the department stores 
on the one hand and the small re- 
tail merchants on the other hand, 
thanks to the energy of the Amer- 
ican Fair Trade League in hastily 
marshaling evidence against a 
Philadelphia department store ac- 
cused of selling 50-cent underwear 
at 35 cents. 


HOW TO ENTER COMPLAINTS 


Directions for making com-. 


plaints before the Federal Trade 
Commission comprise a consider- 
able part of the new rules. It is 
stated: “Any person, partnership, 
corporation or association may 
apply to the commission to insti- 
tute a proceeding in respect to 
any violation of law over which 
the commission has jurisdiction. 
Such application shall be in writ- 
ing, signed by or in behalf of the 
applicant, and shall contain a short 


and simple statement of the facs 
constituting the alleged violation 
of law and the name and address 
of the applicant and of the party 
complained of. 

“The commission shall inyesti- 
gate the matters complained of jn 
such application, and if upon in- 
vestigation it shall appear to the 
commission that there is a viola- 
tion of law over which the com- 
mission has jurisdiction, the com- 
mission shall issue and serve upon 
the party complained of a com- 
plaint stating its charges and con- 
taining a notice of a hearing upon 
a day and at a place therein fixed 
at least 40 days after the service 
of said complaint.” 

Inasmuch as it is made so easy 
for anyone to make charges of 
unlawful competition no little im- 
portance attachéS to the formula 
for making answer to such 
charges. The rules say: “Within 
30 days from the service of the 
complaint, unless such time be ex- 
tended by order of the commis- 
sion, the defendant shall file with 
the commission an answer to the 
complaint. Such answer shall con- 
tain a short and simple statement 
of the facts which constitute the 
ground of defense. It shall spe- 
cifically admit or deny or explain 
each of the facts alleged in the 
complaint, unless the defendant 1s 
without knowledge, in which case 
he shall so state, such statement 
operating as a denial.” It is set 
forth that answers may be type- 
written on paper 8% by 11 inches 
in size or may be printed in 10- of 
12-point type on sheets 8 by 10% 
inches. 

Two forms of service are pro- 
vided for complaints, orders and 
other processes of the commis: 
sion. They may be served by the 
delivery of a copy in any instance 
to a person or a member of the 
partnership to be served or to the 
president, secretary oF other ex- 
ecutive officer or a director of the 
corporation or association that it 
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| Wrong With 
~ This Illustration? 


The artist forgot to picture the rod and 
line. You can’t imagine anyone being so 
thoughtless. But did you ever produce an 
illustration of an automobile in a scene of 
snow, mud or wet pavements, and forget to 
picture the tires equipped with Anti-Skid 
Chains? 

The majority of automobiles are now 
equipped with Anti-Skid Chains, and for the 
sake of realism you should always picture 
Chains on the tires in scenes of snow, mud 
or wet pavements, 


Write us for illustrations 
of Chain Equipped Tires 


WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Isn’t it reasonable to believe that | 
a constituency that has already | 
exercised a quality choice, as have 
the readers of THE BREEDER’ 
GAZETTE, would be much more | 
likely to be influenced by a quality | 
appeal? 
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is sought (o reach. In lieu of ac- 
tual delivery to a responsible per- 
son as alive mentioned a copy of 
the complaint may be left at the 
principal office or place of busi- 
ness of tlie individual or concern. 
As an altcrnative, service may be 
had by registering and mailing a 
copy of a complaint addressed to 
any given recipient. In that event 
the return post-office receipt will 
be taken us proof of service. 

Intervention is provided for in 
proceedings before the Trade 
Commission, the rules setting 
forth that any person, partner- 
ship, corporation or association 
desiring to intervene in a con- 
tested proceeding is free to make 
an application in writing “setting 
out the grounds on which he or 
it caims to be interested.” After 
considering an application of this 
kind the commission “may, by 
order, permit intervention by 
counsel or in person to such ex- 
tent and upon such terms as it 
shall deem just.” This is a pro- 
vision that may be taken advan- 
tage of frequently by manufac- 
turers, and advertisers who wish 
to back up each other or make 
common cause in an action to 
remedy a trade evil, etc. 

Witnesses in cases before the 
commission are to be examined 
orally except that for good and 
exceptional cause for departing 
from the general rule the commis- 
sion may permit testimony to be 
taken by deposition. Witnesses 
summoned before the commission 
will be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in 
the courts of the United States. 
The rules contain various clauses 
which seem to indicate that there 
will be adopted a plan which has 
been proposed whereby individual 
members of the commission will 
hold hearings in different parts of 
the country. For example, one 
sentence in the rules provides that 
subpenas may be issued by any 
member of the commission re- 
quiring the attendance of wit- 
nesses from any place in the 
United States at any designated 
place of hearing. Even more to 
the point is a provision to the 
effect that whereas the principal 
ofice of the commission is at 


Washington, D. C., “the commis- 
sion may meet and exercise all its 
powers at any other place, and 
may, by one or more of its mem- 
bers, or by such examiners as it 
may designate, prosecute any in- 
quiry necessary to its duties in 
any part of the United States.” 

Rules are given for the taking 
of depositions in contested cases. 
It is provided, among other things, 
that no deposition shall be taken 
except after at least six days 
notice to the parties and that 
where the deposition is taken in 
a foreign country at least fifteen 
days notice is to be given. No 
deposition is to be taken either 
before the proceeding is at issue, 
or, unless under special circum- 
stances and for good cause shown 
within ten days prior to the .date 
of the hearing assigned by the 
commission. In foreign countries, 
30 days are allowed instead of 
ten. : 

Important to many men who 
have trade secrets to preserve is 
that rule of the commission which 
reads: “Where relevant and ma- 
terial matter offered in evidence is 
embraced in a document contain- 
ing other matter not material or 
relevant and not intended to be 
put in evidence, such document 
will not be filed, but a copy only 
of such relevant and material mat- 
ter shall be filed.” 

Unless the commission gives 
orders to the contrary, briefs may 
be filed at the close of the testi- 
mony in each .ontested proceed- 
ing. Fifteen copies of each brief 
must be filed and each brief must 
contain a concise statement of the 
case and a brief of the argument 
referring to the authorities relied 
upon in support of each point. 


GUARDING CONTESTANTS AGAINST 
LOSS FROM PUBLICITY 


At this writing the members of 
the Trade Commission have come 
to no decision as to just what 
policy to pursue with respect to 
making public the fact that in- 
formal complaints have been 
filed against firms or individuals. 
Thus far all announcements of 
complaints filed with the commis- 
sion have been made from outside 
sources, the officials of the com- 
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mission being so conservative that 
they will neither affirm nor deny 
reports that any given complaint 
has been filed. It is realized, of 
course, by the commission that 
the facts in any controversy be- 
fore the commission will pre- 
sumably become public after the 
case has been disposed of. Most 
of the members of the commis- 
sion, however, seem to feel that it 
might be possible to do grave in- 
justice to reputable business houses 
if publication were made at the 
outset of all charges filed—some 
of them, perhaps, expressive of 
the unwarranted suspicions of 
misinformed or misguided indi- 
viduals. Later, if a record of 
any given complaint was  pub- 
lished, but with it went a com- 
plete refutation of the charges 
made, the sting would, of course, 
be drawn. 

In other words, the commission 
is determined that this new in- 
quisition shall not be used by un- 
scrupulous persons for business 
blackmail. Likewise, it will refuse 
to pull chestnuts out of the fire 
for over-zealous business men 
who are ambitious to strike at 
competitors over the shoulders of 
the commission. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that the commission will de- 
cide to make public no complaint 
until after it has been duly investi- 
gated and then only if the charges 
made are found to have sufficient 
foundation to warrant public hear- 
ings. With the commission thus 
ultra-conservative as to publicity, 
it may be suggested that interests 
that come to this bar of justice 
may defeat their own ends by 
rushing into print with the news 
that they have appealed to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Prepare for Tobacco Day at 
Exposition 


More than twenty manufacturers’ 
floats are reported to be already promised 
for the parade on ‘‘Tobacco Day” at the 
San Francisco Exposition. “Tobacco Day” 


will be October 16. The Exposition 
authorities planned to have it October 
12, which was “National Cigar Day” 
last year, but on account of the fact that 
October 12 is Columbus Day, special 
features previously planned for the 
Fair interfered and ‘Tobacco Day” was 
set for the 16th. 


Austin, Nichols Start Jobbing 
Chain 


Austin, Nichols & Co., tlie New York 
grocery jobbers and nufacturers 
have opened in Albany the first of what 
is promised to be a chain of jobbing 
houses throughout the couniry, founded 
on the “economy” idea, jamely, cut. 
ting out delivery, credit and most cleri. 
cal expense and quoting the lowes 
prices, 

“We have watched the work of chain 
stores, mail-order houses and other jp. 
novations and we feel it our duty and 
privilege to line up and get back of 
the individual grocers who lave favored 
us with their business for many years,” 
says General Manager Harry Balfe in 
his circular letter. “This innovation 
on our part may upset the grocery mar. 
ket somewhat. It may affect the chain 
stores and mail-order houses, but the ad 
vantages to our customers are so great 
that we would have rendered them a 
sorry service had we not brought about 
a condition by which the individual 
grocer can successfully compete with 
any chain store or mail-order concern,” 

The terms are “‘net cash,” the retailers 
to pay cash and cart their own goods, 

Mr. Balfe announces that plans are 
already made to open sixteen other job- 
bing houses. The concern already has 
several branches. 


Making for a Greater Useful- 


ness of Advertising 
Brook.tinE, Mass., June 30, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I note the forthcoming 27th anni- 
versary of Printers’ Ink. As one who 
has found during an extended adver 
tising experience much benefit from read. 
ing Printers’ Ink, I desire to offer 
you my heartiest congratulations and my 
best wishes for a long-continued peripd 
of useful service to the growing adver- 
tising interests of this country. My 
hope is that you will ever stand, as you 
have in the past, for those things which 
make for a greater usefulness of adver 
tising which, in my judgment, will ever 
be found in an increasing degree of 
honesty and cleanliness. 

Jno. K. ALLEN, 

Adv. Mgr., Christian Science Monitor. 


Car Advertising for Erie Rail- 
road Commuters 

Street-car advertising cards are now 
found in the cars used by commuters 
on the Erie Railroad entering Jersey 
City. This suburban car advertising 
was inaugurated last month, and_is un 
der the management of Geo. W. Roe- 
bling. He has associated with him I, F. 
Moritz. who was with the New York 
City Car Advertising Company for 
ten years. 


W. P. Tuttle With Knox 

Wm. P. Tuttle, for three years with 
Lamont Corliss & Co., and formerly 
advertising manager of Sr. Nicholas, 
has become vice-president of Knox Hat 
Mfg. Company of New Yor! 
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FOR RESULTS USE 


he 
Times- 
Picayune 


NEW ORLEANS 


The Times-Democrat, Established 1863 
The Daily Picayune, 1837 
Consolidated April 6, 1914 


MEMBERS A. B. C. 





The Times-Picayune prints 
more department store 
advertising, more classified 
advertising, more automobile 
advertising than any of its 
competitors, because it reaches 


the buyers in all the New 








Orleans territory. 





Foreign Advertising Representatives: 


CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 
Brunswick Building, New York 
Advertising Building, Chicago 
Offices in 
Kansas City, Detroit, Des Moines and Atlanta 
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THE AYER & SON ADVERTISEMENT 
(Continued) 


Greatness is a quality which ex- 
tends to the entire State—great- 
ness of area, of spirit, of purpose, 
of resource and possible achieve- 
ment. 


Of course, Louisiana is a great 
cotton State. To present this 
point as a piece of news would 
be like telling you that New York 
has skyscrapers. However, as an 
indication of her progressiveness, 
it is well to record that, because 
of a wise and growing tendency 
to diversify her crops, Louisiana’s 
production of the fleecy staple 
has considerably declined in the 
last decade. 


Another evidence of Louisiana’s 
organized ability and enterprise 
is her splendid system of ware- 
housing, financing and marketing 
her great cotton crop. 


After cotton, sugar is her most 
important product. In 1913, she 
raised five million tons of cane, 
yielding three hundred and fifty 
thousand tons of- sugar and 
enough syrup and molasses to 
spread all the waffles, batter-cakes 
and biscuit baked in the country. 


It is natural, therefore, that 
there should be located in’ New 
Orleans the world’s largest mo- 
lasses and cane syrup house— 
Penick & Ford—and just as nat- 
ural perhaps that its advertising 
should be looked after by the 
world’s largest advertising agency, 

W. Ayer & Son. 

To show her versatility, Louisi- 
ana also leads the country in rice- 
growing—with Texas about two 
millions of bushels behind in sec- 
ond place. As the people of the 
United States use about two hun- 
dred millions of bushels of rice 
each year (and grow less than 
one-terith of this amount) it is 
very evident that the rice grower 
has a field of rare possibilities. 

In this leading industry we are 
also fortunate in numbering among 
our clients the leader, The Louisi- 
ana State Rice Milling Company. 

We feel that the promotion of a 
packaged rice is an opportunity 





which Louisiana will inevitably 
grasp to her tremendous advan- 
tage. In fact, we look forward to 
the time when our client will have 
found conditions right to enter 
this ripe and virgin field. 


It would be easy to fill this en- 
tire issue of Printers’ [nx with 
descriptions of the products and 
industries of Louisiana, but be- 
cause we haven’t the space and 
for fear that we exhaust your pa- 
tience before we exhaust our 
subject, we will summarize: 


Louisiana has salt enough (and 
90 per cent. pure) for the entire 
world for years; cypress and 
long-leaf pine forests to supply 
timber to the next generation, and 
a vast area of richly fertile land 
(twenty-three million acres of it 
—as large as the State of Indiana) 
waiting for the hand of man to 
develop. 


Louisiana also produces gar- 
ters—garters for men, which are 
a pronounced improvement over 
any sock supporters yet devised. 
They are called “Ivory Garters,” 
and they are made by the Ivory 
Garter Company of New Orleans. 


We mention this not merely, 
because the Ivory Garter Com- 
pany is a client of ours (although 
we are proud indeed of the con- 
nection), but to demonstrate the 
fact that there are always adver- 
tising possibilities where there is 
a good product backed by a cour- 
ageous maker. 


There is no special manufactur- 
ing reason for making a garter in 
Louisiana. There are many rea- 
sons, to the timid, why another 
garter shouldn’t be manufactured 
anywhere. There are many good 
kinds on the market-—some na- 
tionally advertised. But a man 
in New Orleans conceived what 
he believed to be a better garter, 
and he backed his fait! with an 
advertising appropriation -and in 
just a brief space “Ivory Garters” 
have established thersclves in 
all parts of the country 


This is a real lesson for some 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Tue Ayer & SON ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 


of our States (especially the sis- 
ter Southern States of Louisiana) 
which think they have little to 
manufacture and less to advertise. 

There is no special reason why 
Postum and Grape-Nuts should 
have been first manufactured in 
Battle Creek, Michigan. With his 
vision and ability and courage, the 
creator of these nationally con- 
sumed products could have been 
just as successful if he had 
founded his business in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

On the other hand, there seems 
a better reason why a nationally 
famous coffee should be adver- 
tied by a New Orleans maker 
rather than a New York house. 

All of which is cited to prove 
that it is a narrow-visioned State 
which thinks that its opportunities 
are limited to its raw products. 

You remember what Emerson 
or Elbert Hubbard or somebody 
said about “the man who makes a 
better mouse-trap”—think it over, 
you States who are buying more 
from others than you are selling 
to them, and realize that the op- 
portunity is yours to produce and 
advertise to success any good, 
valueful thing that the people 
need. 

Our knowledge of business con- 
ditions in Louisiana is best ar- 
gued by our business connections 
in that State, and that knowledge 
can help many another Louisiana 
manufacturer to success if he will 
but command it. 

Our representatives know New 
Orleans as they do Philadelphia— 
Louisiana as they do Pennsylva- 
tia. Any business man or firm 
wishing to know about our meth- 
ods and service have only to ex- 
press the wish and we will call. 
We are sure that any of the cli- 
tnts we have named will gladly 
testify to the adaptability of 
A service to Louisiana indus- 
ries, 


N. W. AYER & SON 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston CHICAGO 





Canadian 
Campaigns 


DVERTISERS influenced 
in the selection of me- 


diums and agency service by 
the fact of membership in the 


Audit Bureau of Circulations are 
advised that the undernamed publications 
and agencies are 


ABC 


Members in Canada 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


J.W.THOMPSON CO., itd. Toronto 
H. K. McCANN CO., uta. . Toronto 


DAILIES 


FREE PRESS . . London 


BRITISH WHIG. . Kingston 
(also Weekly Edition) 


EVENING CITIZEN . Ottawa 


HERALD & MAIL . Halifax 
(also Weekly Edition) 


HERALD . . . . Calgary 
EVENING PROVINCE Regina 
TIMES .. . .-Moose Jaw 


ILLUSTRATED W. EEKLIES 
CANADIAN COURIER Toronto 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES 


FARMERS’ ADVOCATE London 
CANADIAN FARM__.. Toronto 
FARM & DAIRY . Peterborough 


Lydiatt’s “‘What’s What in Canadian 
Advertising” is an authoritative, conven- 
ient and comprehensive guide to mer- 
chandising and advertising in Canada. 
Price $2.00. Obtainable from W. A. 
Lydiatt, 53 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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Says Mr. Cormaneof Ayer— 


“The biggest asset that any newspaper _can_have is the conf. 
dence of its primary customers—that is, the readers. Next, it must 
consider the claims of its secondary customers—that is, the adver. 
tisers. If it wants the national advertiser, it must pay some atten- 
tion to his needs, his difficulties, his rights.” coe 


Says The New Orleans Item— 


We do not believe an institution or an individual can be 
“almost” honest. It does not believe in daylight purity poses 
that give way to shady deals in the dark. It believes in all 
around, 100 per cent brimful and overflowin’ Faithfulness 
to its readers—protection of their best interests “upstairs and 
































downstairs”—in editorial, news, and advertising. 





For more than eight years, un- 
der its present ownership, The 
Item has been battling for a 
cleaner government in Louisiana. 
At times the fightin’s been fierce. 
Once or twice we were hit in the 
strong box by corporation and 
corrupt political scrapple, but 
we've managed to gain ground 
steadily. 


* = . 
We’ve tried our durndest to rid 
Louisiana of Trusts not fit to 
trust, and spurred our people on 
to opportunities that sometimes 
ruffled “feelings” that were blind- 
ed by Contentment. “New New 
Orleans” is the answer. 


* * * 
We urged erection of school 
buildings that are now pointed 
to with pride, and we saw to it 
that they were modernly manned 
and efficiently equipped. 


* * * 
We know the part proper sewer- 
age plays in municipal develop- 
ment, so we worked for the sale 
of the remainder of $24,000,000 
worth of bonds—and we're see- 
in’ to it that the money is most 
advisedly spent. 


Now then—such a newspaper 
becomes more than merely 
“something to read.” It’s the 
adviser, friend and sign-post to 
the Right Road to thousands 
upon thousands. 

x #«£ 4 
And so, quite naturally, we pro- 
tect their dollars, their health 
and their happiness in our adver- 
tising columns by _ excluding 
everything off-color or shady. 

aa 
It cost just about 50,000 dollars 
to take this stand during the past 
15 months of “war-time” and 
“stringency’—but it’s built ‘an 
Item family that'll fight till the 
last trench. 

* * * 
So, when you want to get “un- 
der the skin” of the real people 
down this way, just ask their best 


friend to introduce you. 


Business Manager. 


And when it comes to helpful Facts and Figures concerning Trade 





Possibilities—or a little “lift” toward better dealer distribution you'll 





find The Item a most willin’ worker. 





Tue New Orteans Item, New Orleans, La. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Chicago 


New York 


St. Louis 
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Tying Together .Diversi- 
fied Products 


Scribner's Newspaper Campaign 
Which Features Individual 
Books Under a Common Trade- 
mark—Dealers Advised as to 
Dates and Urged to Make Time- 
ly Displays 
N Printers’ Ink for May 20 
an editorial pointed out the suc- 

cess which the late Charles Froh- 

man had attained in tying together 

a group of diverse productions 

under the common phrase, 

“Charles Frohman 

presents— 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco and other large cities. 
Fifty-line, single-column copy is 
run three times a week, and each 
piece of copy features a single 
book under the familiar lamp-and- 
wreath trade-mark of the Scribner 
organization which has been in 
use for sixty years. 

As is shown in the accompany- 
ing reproduction, the trade-mark 
is the most prominent feature of 
the display, and serves to bind to- 
gether the entire series as weli as 
to identify each book as essentially 
a Scribner product. The campaign 
is backed up by advertising in the 
book-trade jour- 
nals, which in- 





Plays by different 
authors and pre- 
sented by different 
actors—totally un- 
like in all respects 
—were given a 
common mark of 
origin and attained 
a standing because 
of the reputation § 
of the producer. 

In the same edi- 
torial the sugges- 
tion was made that 
a similar value 
might be given to 
the marks of ori- 
gin for other di- 
versified products 
—books, for ex- 
ample. Instead of 
leaving the public 
to judge the desir- 


experience. 





Camping 


If you do it right it is the 
reatest fun in the world. 
ut if you are unprepared pm 
may meet serious discomforts 
and difficulties. A new book, 


CAMP CRAFT 

By WARREN H. MILLER 

Editor of “Field and Stream” 
tells how to avoid these dan- 
gets and get the most out of 
the real outdoors. Mr. Miller 
is an expert; his knowledge 
is first hand, the fruit of long 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


forms dealers of 
the details of the 
newspaper cam- 
paign. Advance 
information is sent 
to booksellers, ad- 
vising them of the 
dates on _ which 
particular books 
are to be featured, 
and urging them 
to make special 
displays of those 
books on the 
proper days. 

At the same time 
a campaign is 
under way for the 
company’s retail 
store in New 
York, displaying 
the trade-mark in 
the same promi- 








ability of a new 
book wholly from 
the author’s name 
and its subject- 
matter, it ought to be possible to 
make the publisher’s name and 
trade-mark in themselves a sign 
of high quality. No matter how 
diversified the product—running 
all the way, perhaps, from juve- 
nile fiction to metaphysics—the 
mark of the publisher ought to 
be an indication of certain high 
standards which the public would 
learn to recognize. 

_ The house of Charles Scribner's 
sons, New York, has taken the 
irst step in that direction with 
ts campaign which is running in 
the newspapers of New York, 


ONE OF THE NEWSP/°ER ADVER- 
TISEMENTS FEATURING THE 
TRADE-MARK 


nent fashion. A 
special point is 
made of mail- 
order service. 
“Too much trouble,” says a re- 
cent piece of copy, “to pack a 
dozen books in your trunk. It 
is an old-fashioned idea, a relic 
from stagecoach days, this busi- 
ness of taking everything you will 
need with you. 

“Here is a scheme. Write a 
list of the books you will need 
during the summer. Put a date 
opposite each book. Send the list 
to the Scribner Bookstore, Fifth 
Avenue at Forty-eighth Street. 
Then, when you have finished one 
book, the next will arrive auto- 
matically.” 





How Can the Harmful Effects of 
Style Changes Be Remedied? 


An Inquiry Reveals Facts Suggesting the Way Out 


By R. E. Dildine 


[? is a unique situation when 
manufacturers of merchandise 
do not know what styles to pro- 
duce and retailers have no knowl- 
edge of what styles to buy. 

Such a condition now exists in 
several trades, and notably the 
shoe trade. It constitutes a prob- 
lem that is both serious and far- 
reaching in its effect. 

The subject of style as a factor 
in sales development has a wide 
appeal, because the style influence 
has become potent in a surpris- 
ingly large number of industries. 
Some of the most important are: 

1. Wearing apparel of all kinds. 

2. Raw materials and manufac- 
tured materials that are affected 
by style influence in wearing ap- 
parel. 


3. House furnishings—all kinds 
such as furniture, rugs and car- 


pets, wall-paper, draperies and 
curtains, fixtures, dishes, glass- 
ware. 

4. Luxuries, such as automo- 
biles, musical instruments, sport- 
ing goods. 

5. Utilities, 
eyeglasses. 

Style influence dates back into 
past centuries, but style competi- 
tion is a development of modern 
times. It has grown more rapidly 
in some lines than in others and 
in wearing apparel, particularly, it 
has become a powerful factor. 


STYLE CONDITIONS DISTURBING 


such as_ watches, 


The experience of various in- 
dustries in that field shows that 
when style competition reaches a 
certain point it creates conditions 
that react on manufacturers and 
retailers, providing they have not 
in the meantime adiusted their 
business policy to the new order 
of things. 

Thus it is that the shoe trade 
now has a style problem. Style, 
the business servant, has tempora- 
rily become the master. 


It ap- 
78 


pears that the style appeal in sell. 
ing footwear has been over. 
worked to the detriment of the 
trade. New styles helped to cre. 
ate business, but too many styles 
and too frequent style changes 
have clogged the wheels of distri- 
bution. The result has been high- 
er selling costs, profit losses and in 
some cases even bankruptcy, 

As a matter of fact the shoe 
trade has caught the same variety 
of style measles that some trades 
have had and that others are like- 
ly to acquire. 

American shoe manufacturers 
have been indulging in a style 
spree of several years’ duration, 
From a trade stimulant, at first, 
it has developed into an expensive 
and demoralizing debauch, that is 
reacting not only on the manufac- 
turers but retailers and consumers 
as well, 

Retailers are getting tired of it 
and are expressing their displeas- 
ure rather emphatically to manu- 
facturers and their salesmen by 
adopting extremely conservative 
buying methods. 

Manufacturers are seeking some 
means to remedy this condition, 
but they have started something 
which apparently they can neither 
stop nor control. 


H®W PRESENT SITUATION CAME 
ABOUT 


The present situation is the re- 
sult of aggressive competition on 
the style appeal and subsequent 
lack of control of the style ele- 
ment. A reaction is creating cost- 
ly changes in methods of produc- 
tion and distribution. 

A few years ago the making and 
selling of footwear was a father 
matter-of-fact business. 

Quality and price were the chief 
competitive factors. Retailers that 
dealt direct with manufacturers 
placed orders from two to six 
months in advance for 90 per cent 
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YOUR STORY TOLD TO THE 


Louisiana-Mississippi Farmer 
THROUGH THEIR OWN HOME 
PAPER WILL BRING RESULTS 


a 
Louisiana 1914 | @ . Mississippi (914 


Cane Industry | cM 
$23,197,000 j 


Corn 
. ' $42,541,000 
rh hte ee LL 
$28,950,000 | ren $3,648,000 
Hay whe ellen... 4 Wheat 
$4,560,000. $16,000 
Oats f 
$1,014,000 |i f] —$2,392:000 
Potatoes RS) ip Potatoes 
$1,630,000 j ; $912,000 
Cotton ‘ i? ) Cotton 
$15,184,000 | I $41,512,000 


Rice Loy y ‘| Ri 
$10,046,000 ha $26,000 


Sweet Potatoes | NAR y ee Sweet Potatoes 
$3,285,000 |) AN } yy 4 $2,835,000 


Cattle Ave ) py Cattle 
97,347,000 1) Wy W, ( ; $7,350,000 
Milch Cows Mi Tig y ee 7: | Milch Cows 
$9,648,000 |i! , : \] $15,190,000 
Sheep 
$396,000 
Swine a IQ fag: . . é 
$10,872,000 1 Ma) // BX ‘ Wy $11°088-000 
Horses ; - 4 4 ’ ) " : Horses 
$15,853,000 1 me || $20,726,000 

Mules | i ee 5 ll eat Mules 
$16,500,000 ‘ iE Se $31,536,000 








Send in your request today for booklet on 


LOUISIANA - MISSISSIPPI 
AGRICULTURE 


It will be ready for mail about the first of August 


MODERN FARMING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Post Office Drawer 1170 New Orleans, Louisiana 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Western—Tiis E, Kat i 
fee is aan Apv. Acency, 409 Harris Trust Bldg., Phone 


Eastern—Tuir, E. Katz Spec A ' i 
Mad. Sq. 2434, New ~~ ah ac i se aes 


SourneastERN REPRESENTATIVE—GeEO. M. Koun, 1004 Candler Building, Atlanta. 
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Bringing to 
a Focus— 


means simply concen- 
tration. Focus your 
selling talks on the 
men who are actually 
interested in your prod- 
ucts—men who use 
them and have author- 
ity to purchase them. 
Your message will al- 
ways be “in focus” 
with these men if it 
appears in the adver- 
tising section of 


PRAGTIGAL 


ENGINEER 


Upon the paid-in-ad- 
vance invitation of 
22,500 of these men 
Practical Engineer 
goes twice a month in- 
to the best power 
plants in this country. 

Write for a sample 
copy and circulation 
map showing national 
distribution by states 
and post offices; also 
copy of the only con- 
tract issued by any 
power plant publica- 
tion containing a defi- 


nite guarantee of circu- ° 


lation. 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY _ 

537 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











of their season’s stock. Ney 
style ideas were introduced each 
season, but they con isted mostly 
of a few well-define:! changes jn 
lasts, patterns and miicrials. The 
volume of business »vas done on 
what the trade termed staples, 
One day some enterprising man. 
ufacturer saw selline possibilities 
in the appeal of novelty styles 
and then style compciition began 
There are still a good many 
people in this big country that 
prefer comfort and caring qual. 
ity to style in their tootwear, but 
the style idea has de\cloped a big 
consumer following, — especially 
among women. ‘ 


EXTENT OF BUSINESS DONE oy 
STYLE BASIS 


Recent estimates by well-in- 
formed shoe men indicate that 
fully 50 per cent of the current 
sales in women’s footwear may be 
classed as novelty styles. 

The style influence is also grow- 
ing nearly as fast in regard to 
footwear for men and children. 

The end of this style movement 
is not yet in sight. 

It is proving objectionable to 
the shoe trade, not because of any 
prejudice against style in itself, 
but because the style element has 
got beyond the control of the 
trade and made the shoe business 
highly speculative for all brartches. 

There is no definite style trend 
and no~ fundamental origin of 
shoe styles, at least none that the 
trade as a whole has been willing 
to accept as such. 

Every manufacturer is his own 
style authority, and they all seek 
to create styles. J 

The result is overproduction 0! 
both variety and quantity anda 
big economic waste. _ Literally 
thousands of styles are created 
and offered for sale each season, 
only a few of which meet with the 
favor of the buying public. 

Manufacturers not only compete 
with each other in trying to pr0- 
duce something original, but they 
also feel pressed to offer every 
thing that their competitors show 
in their sample lines. 

One leading maker of womens 
shoes is now showing 1,577 dis 
tinct styles in his fall line He 
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ays that about 350 of these are 
proving good sellers up to this 
time. 

This manu!acturer employs near- 
ly 50 salesmen, each of whom 
must be provided with a complete 
line of samples. His sample in- 
yestment has averaged about $30,- 
000 a season for the past three 
years, and it has increased to 
$38,000 this season. Only about 
90 per cent of that investment is 
productive of business on a paying 
basis. 

The salesmen pay excess bag- 
gage on a large number of surplus 
samples and waste considerable 
time and energy in handling them. 

If the waste ended there it 
would be comparatively insignifi- 
cant, but it doesn’t. 

Many manufacturers carry stock, 
some from choice and others be- 
cause they have felt forced to do 
so by the changed buying attitude 
of retailers. 

Shoes for stock must be made 
in advance of actual sales, and 
that involves a gamble on future 
demand. It is not even a good 
sporting proposition, because the 
percentage against the manufac- 
turer is almost as definite as the 
rake-off in a poker game. 

The retailers’ problem is much 
the same as that of the manufac- 
turer. He is urged to buy in ad- 
vance of demand, which he should 
do in order to insure timely de- 
liveries. 

He also must gamble on the 
styles that he buys, and if, he 
makes a bad guess he loses in pro- 
portion to his error in judgment. 

The consumer is allowed to per- 
form the functions of both judge 
and jury on shoe styles. 

The verdict is usually emphatic 
and often disconcerting. 


DEMAND A MATTER OF GUESS-WORK 


Not until the retail selling sea- 
son opens is the vogue in foot- 
wear indicated, and then it may 
be short-lived. 

The retailer who has guessed 
fight reaps a harvest. Those who 
made a bad cuess besiege manu- 
facturers for the popular styles 
and dispose of the “lemons” as 
best they can. 


Before the shoe retailers of this 








Experienced Automobile 
Advertisers Know That 


Chilton 


Automobile Trade Service 
Is Efficient and Economical 


(But 28 issues a year to thor- 
oughly cover the whole field) 


It is economical because it ren- 
ders the greatest service at the 
least cost, and it’s efficient because 
it blankets the Automobile in- 
dustry. 


The Service includes a full page 
for a year in the three Chilton 
publications, each covering a sepa- 
rate phase of the trade, and the 
use of the Chilton Trade List. 


Automobile Trade Journal 
(Monthly) 


The largest Automobile Journal. in the 
world. Circulates chiefly among makers 
and dealers. Carries the most adver- 
tising in its field. 


Chilton Automobile Directory 


(Quarterly) 
The recognized reference book of the 
industry. 
Commercial Car Journal 


(Monthly) 


The leading Journal devoted to the sub- 
ject of motor trucks. vs ‘ 
Carries the most advertising in its 


field. 
Chilton Trade List 


(Three times a year) 


By far the largest and best list of deal- 
ers, etc., available. 


CHILTON COMPANY 


Publishers 
Market and 49th Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Chilton Journals are Members of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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country sensed the danger of this 
style competition many of them 
accumulated large stocks of un- 
salable footwear, and the retail 
trade generally is heavily over- 
stocked to-day. That means capi- 
tal tied up in greatly depreciated 
values, a shrinkage of net profits, 
difficulties in meeting obligations 
and restriction of credits. 

Current opinion that is given 

credence by well-informed men in 
the trade indicates that 80 per cent 
of the shoe retailers in this coun- 
try are insolvent, or would be if 
forced to liquidate their stocks 
now. 
This condition creates a very se- 
rious problem for manufacturers. 
The credit phase of it is bad 
enough, although not the most im- 
portant feature. 

To minimize the speculative ele- 
ment in buying, retailers have sim- 
ply emulated the example of the 
proverbial ground-hog when that 
animal sees a warning shadow. 

They defer placing orders for 
future delivery as long as they can 
with the hope of being able to use 
better judgment in the selection of 
styles. Even then they buy con- 
servatively and depend on re- 
orders to supply the bulk of their 
demand after the nature of the 
demand becomes well defined. 

The result is an alternate feast 
and famine of orders for the fac- 
tories, which greatly disturbs the 
established system of production. 

These tendencies make higher 
costs of production and distribu- 
tion inevitable. 


THE DISTURBING MID-SEASON STYLES 


The worst feature of the whole 
situation remains to be told. It 
is the production of mid-season 
styles. 

For example, when the past fall 
and winter selling season opened, 
the demand in women’s footwear 
showed strong evidence of con- 
centrating along certain definite 
lines. Fundamentally the vogue 
was for buttoned boots in a lim- 
ited variety of patterns and ma- 
terials. Manufacturers and retail- 
ers had reason to assume that the 
call for these styles would contin- 
ue throughout the season. Such, 
indeed, would have been the case 


but for the aggressive spirit of 
style competition that has become 
such a factor in shoe merchan. 
dising. 

A new shoe style is born every 
day, it is said. Mos: of them ap. 
pear and disappear with only 
limited introduction to the general 
public. But out of the many q 
few find favor with the ultra 
fashionable, and a new trend js 
thus started. 

Such was the mid-season vogue 
for lace boots that caught the 
trade unprepared last winter, And 
now, when dealers are prepared 
to fill the customary demand for 
low effects, we are told that wom- 
en are buying, for spring and sum- 
mer wear, new types of light, airy 
boots that have been created and 
forced on the market within the 
past 60 days. 

In weather forecast parlance 
the shoe-style trend is always ya- 
riable and every shifting wind 
leaves disaster in its wake. 

There are no mortality records 
by which the trade can anticipate 
the life of shoe styles. Some of 
the most promising never get a 
good start, and nearly all die 
suddenly and unexpectedly when 
something new takes hold of the 
public fancy. That always means 
a scurry to get out from under. 
Both manufacturers and retajlers 
unload quickly and without great 
regard to price or profit, if they 
are wise, for there is nothing less 
salable than passé styles of foot- 
wear, 

Everyone in the shoe trade 
agrees that a serious style prob- 
lem exists, but opinions differ 
when an attempt is made to fix 
the responsibility or to suggest a 
remedy. Even the shoe-trade press 
is divided on this point. Retailers 
are inclined to blame the mant- 
facturers and the latter say that 
the average dealer is short on eff- 
ciency in buying and selling 
These claims and counter-claims 
are no doubt based on some de 
gree of truth, but it is difficult to 
fix responsibility and broad-mind- 
ed men are more interested in 
finding a solution to the problem. 

Inquiry brings out the fact that 
a similar problem exists, ot has 
existed, in other lines of trade 
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Printers Who Bind 


Many complaints are caused by division of 
work, 1.€.: 





Composition 
Electrotyping 
Presswork 
‘Binding 
Mailing 


each being done by a separate firm located 
at widely diverse points, and each firm 
blames the cause of the delay on the other. 
This is frequently the case with binding and 
mailing. We therefore desire to inform you 
of the fact that our bindery is larger and 
more complete for the class of work we 
undertake than any similar institution in 
New York, in fact our facilities are unsur- 
passed for handling your business from the 
manuscript to the post-office. 


Just drop us a card and we 
will call and convince you 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
30-32 West 13th Street New York 
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Concentration 
B 


F you market high-class 

goods in Great Britain your 

objective is the British well- 

to-do public—the upper arid 
middle classes—the people of 
taste and means. 


Obviously the medium which 
will enable you to attack most 
effectively the greatest mass of 
this British well-to-do public 
with most accuracy and least 


waste is “PUNCH.” In no 
other way could you concentrate 
so surely on the object of your 
aim over here, for not a shot 
goes wide. No open order here. 
“PUNCH” presents your well- 
to-do public in mass formation. 


Moreover, “ PUNCH’S” 
Net Sale is 50 per cent. greater 
than before the War, although 
its advertisement rates are still 
based on the pre-War guarantee 
of IOO,OOO Net Sale weekly. 


If you would like to see 
“PUNCH” write me for copies 
to-day. 

ROY V. SOMERVILLE 


Advertisement Manager “* PUNCH” 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 





A broad view-point of thi 

question will therefore be of rh 
eral interest. It may lielp to Point 
out the fundamental weakness of 
style troubles and sugeest the log. 
ical remedy. - , 


UNSETTLING EFFECTS IN 
LINERY TRAD! 


THE MIL- 


Of all merchandise, millinery js 
the most susceptible to the style 
influence. “A new style every 
minute” is the cry in millinery 
circles. Moreover, consumers de- 
mand individual styles. Style is 
in fact, the mainspring of the 
millinery business, but the trade 
as a whole is in better shape than 
the shoe trade. The gross retail 
profit on millinery is about 100 
per cent, while on footwear it js 
seldom more than 35 per cent, 
The retailer of millinery has a 
wide margin to work on in dis- 
posing of merchandise that depre- 
ciates in style value while the shoe 
dealer is frequently forced to ac- 
cept losses that wipe out net 
profits. 

The reason for this difference in 
gross profit is that the millinery 
business has been built on a style 
basis and retail prices fixed ac- 
cordingly. It is only recently that 
shoe retailers have discovered the 
need of a longer profit on novelty 
styles, and the competitive instinct 
tends to retard a proper adjust- 
ment of the price factor. 

In the manufacturing end of the 
millinery business conditions are 
said to be unsatisfactory, but not 
for the same reasons advanced by 
shoemakers. Millinery manufac- 
turers believe that style is the mo- 
tive power of their business, and 
they have organized their system 
of production and distribution on 
that basis. There is very little ad- 
vance selling except for about 30 
days before the retail season 
opens, and there are practically no 
re-orders. The life of a style, as 
far as the trade is concerned, 18 
not over 30 days,. often less, and 
only occasionally more. 

The ‘big volume of business 
comes during the first month 0 
the season. Then, hy creating 4 
rapid succession of new styles, 
manufacturers are able to mait- 
tain a fair production for three 
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additional months. For two months 
ech season, or four months a 
year, the trade takes an enforced 
vacation. Operators are laid off, 
but executive and other overhead 
expense has to be maintained dur- 
ing these dull periods. 

While the style element makes 
the business more or less specula- 
tive, that is not considered the 
greatest problem. ; ; 

Custom-made work still consti- 
tutes the bulk of the millinery 
business. Paris styles have always 
furnished a basis for style devel- 
opment in this country. 

Paris style ideas are not usually 
adopted literally, but their basic 
features are utilized by leading 
American custom shops. 

Manufacturers of millinery and 
materials get their style cues from 
this source. 

It is estimated that manufac- 
tured trimmed hats now consti- 
tute only about 25 per cent of 
the retail sales. The demand for 
individual style effects has a tend- 
ency to retard the growth of this 
phase of the business as well as 
to confine it largely to cheap and 
moderate-priced merchandise. 

Ruinous price competition is the 
bugaboo of the manufacturing and 
wholesale trade. 

Representative concerns claim 
that this is due to the existence of 
an army of small competitors. 

Many such houses, it is said, are 
parasites on the trade because 
they are neither creative nor con- 
structive in their business meth- 
ods. Their investment and over- 
head expenses are very small and 
they copy the styles of representa- 
tive houses and undersell them by 
working on a very close margin. 

Individually these small con- 
cerns would not be a serious fac- 
tor, but they have grown so nu- 
merous that collectively they con- 
stitute a serious menace to the 
trade, 

The best defense of the large 
houses against this kind of trade 
Piracy is to continually create new 
styles. That policy is, however, 
more effective in creating general 
business than it is in solving the 
fundamental problems of produc- 
tion and distribution. 

Inquiry throughout the trade in- 





What Determines 
the Value ofa 


CATALOGUE 
ro) 


Do you consider your 
catalogue as a 


SELLING FORCE? 


—as an able assistant to your 
salesmen? 

—or just as a necessary evil? 
Beautiful printing alone will not 
give your advertising literature, 
selling ability—clever copy alone 
will not do it. 


Oui wide experience in serving 
successful national advertisers, 
will help us to work with you 
intelligently. 


Our business is to plan, illustrate 
and print catalogues that 


SELL GOODS 


Designs, Plans and Estimates 
of Cost submitted. 


Ghe MUNRO and 
HARFORD CO. 


Lithographers ¢@& Color Printers 
33d ‘ST. & NINTH AVENUE 
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dicates that the most progressive 
houses are showing a growing in- 
terest in consumer advertising as 
a means of combating price com- 
petition. 

In fact several representative 
concerns are now building up a 
substantial business on_ trade- 
marked merchandise that is ad- 
vertised to the consumer and sold 
to the retail trade on the exclu- 
sive-agency plan. 

These concerns are pioneers in 
applying the principle of creating 
consumer demand and good will 
in the millinery field and the trade 
is watching the result of their 
efforts with considerable interest, 
as until recently the opinion has 
prevailed that advertising could 
not be successfully applied to the 
millinery business. 

The complex style conditions 
and the fact that nearly 75 per 
cent of the demand is for custom- 
made goods are the principal rea- 
sons given for this assumption. 

These reasons may appear logi- 
cal and they no doubt do consti- 
tute problems that are not com- 
mon to other lines of merchandise 
where advertising has become a 
factor. 

The present situation in the mil- 
linery field, however, does not dif- 
fer materially from that which the 
men’s clothing trade faced at one 
time. It is, therefore, possible that 
the methods of the clothing trade 
might be applied successfully to 
millinery. 


IN THE GARMENT TRADE 


Women’s ready-to-wear goods 
is another field in which style is 
the dominant factor. In lines such 
as cloaks, suits, dresses and waists, 


conditions are very similar to 
those in the millinery trade, as far 
as manufacturing and wholesaling 
are concerned. 

These industries have, however, 
developed from a different retail 
angle. Originally, consumers 
bought both millinery and gar- 
ments largely from custom makers 
—milliners and dressmakers. The 
former conducted a retail estab- 
lishment and supplied both ma- 
terials and labor, but the Jatter 
had no business standing and sup- 
plied labor only. Dry-goods. and 


INK 


department Stores supplied ma. 
terials. 

When ready-to-wear garments 
were put on the marlict it was the 
dry-goods and depaciment stores 
that created and supjlied the de- 
mand. The point is that the main 
distributing outlet of one product 
is the specialty store and the other 
the department store. 

_ Style competition lias developed 
in the garment trade almost equal 
to that in millinery. 1+ has caused 
manufacturers a great deal of the 
same kind of trouble that is pre- 
valent just now in ‘tlic shoe trade, 
but the majority have adjusted 
their production to the conditions 
by operating on the same policy 
as the millinery houses, , 

Garment-makers have made 
much greater progress in supplant- 
ing the custom-made idea than the | 
millinery trade, and this applies to 
all grades of materials and work- 
manship. But notwithstanding this 
fact, it is a curious commentary 
on the garment trade that there 
are no trade-marked or advertised 
lines except in cheap and medium- 
priced merchandise. There are 
only a few of these. 

Two men who have a wide and 
intimate knowledge of the trade 
were asked to explain why repre- 
sentative makers did not use a 
trade-mark and create consumer 
demand. 

One said it would not work, be- 
cause the styles change too often. 
If a manufacturer should adver- 
tise his leading style or styles in 
any publication of national circu- 
lation, the styles advertised would 
be out of date before the ad could 
reach the consumer. He assumed 
that it would be necessary to make 
a direct selling appeal on specific 
styles, which is in fact a general 
reflection of the trade’s view- 
point. , 

The other man said: “It cant 
be done, because the big depart: 
ment stores do the volume ot 
business in these lines and they 
won't stand for it. They insist 
on having their own label in the 
garments.” That is also true, and 
no manufacturer has had_ the 
nerve to force this issue with the 
big stores. So that is the situa- 
tion, at present, in the garment 
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if LE: E 
Study Your Leaders— 
Neither scoff at nor worship your lead- 
ers—study them. When they were at 
your stage they could very easily have 
missed out—as you may miss. But they have something now 
which you lackk—an understanding of the entire field of busi- 
ness—and, to succeed, you also must get that. 


A leader in business has a thorough grasp of the principles of Busi- 
ness. When he enters upon an advertising campaign, he understands the 
laws of distribution, sales promotion, supply and demand, the psychology 
of selling. 

His financing is based on the principles of banking, finance, invest- 
ment. His policies are constructed with clear understanding of com- ' 
mercial law. He knows business as a whole. 


You—any man with will and ambition—can learn all that the 
Leaders of Industry know. Others Aave learned through 


The Modern Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute 


Big men founded the Institute and big The “active staff includes thirty-one 
men are guiding its policies. The Advisory members, all men of national reputation as 
Council is composed of these men: educators or business experts. Some of 


JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, D.C.S,, Dean of the most prominent business men of the 
the New York University School of Commerce, | country: ave contributed invaluable writ- 
Accounts and Finance. ten lectures. 

FRANK A. VANDERLIP, LL.D., Presiden ee 
National City Bank of New yee ie Send for Book, ? Forging Ahead 

HAH W. SELLS, M.A., C.P.A., Seni alge one ’ 
Member Haskins & Sells, Certified Bibi Ac, Make up your mind.,, Read the book, “Fors- 
countants, ing —-* — In its 119 pages you 

JEREM me may hnd that with w to measure your own 
— Ms . TS, U.8.,, Professor of Gov- —_usiness calibre. When you have read it, you 

e New York University. i will understand that it is not a question of the In- 

ELBERT H. GARY, LL.D., Chairman of the stitute, but whether you are man enough to benefit 

Board, U, S, Steel Corporation, by the Institute, The book is FREE. 


| Alexander Hamilton Institute 
31 Astor Place, New York 





_. Without placing me under any sort of obligation, send me your book, ‘Forging 
| Ahead in Business,”’ and full information regarding your Course and Service. 
(Write your name, address and business position below.) ’ 
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19,000,000 


school children re- 
quire an annual ex- 
penditure of fifty 
millions of dollars. 
Think of it! 


Do you know what 
you should about the 
school field? Is your 
product salable to 
school boards for 
schoal use? 


Remember in the school field its 


THE AMERICAN 


School Board Sournal 


and the 


INDUSTRIAL~ARTS 
MAGAZINE 
Get our rates, circulation 
statements, etc., today. 


The Bruce Publishing 
Company 


206 Montgomery Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











field, but there is a star in the 
horizon that offers a broader op- 
portunity for the manufacturer 
It is the ready-to-wear specialty 
store. 


ADVERTISING HAS STANDARDIZED 
STYLE OF MEN’S CLOTHES 


In this connection there is food 
for interesting thought in a sur- 
vey of the men’s clothing field, 

Here style is also a big factor, 
but advertising is a bigger one— 
in fact, clothing manufacturers 
have not only justified consumer 
publicity as a business-builder and 
a cost-reducer, but i/ has also been 
effective in standardizing style. 

The clothing field is not without 
style competition, and it is un- 
likely that the trade cares to have 
it eliminated, but representative 
manufacturers do desire to con- 
trol the style element and keep it 
within reasonable bounds, sub- 
servient to other fundamental fac- 
tors in production and distribu- 
tion. It has been demonstrated 
that this can be done by intelligent 
and persistent use of publicity. 

Some twenty years ago, before 
publicity became a big factor in 
selling, a very curious style con- 
dition existed in the men’s cloth- 
ing field. Style changes were not 
so numerous, nor so radical as 
they are now. The volume of 
business was done on staples. 
Custom tailors set the style trend 
to quite an extent, but there was 
really no national style influence. 
The vogue varied materially in 
different sections of the country. 
To meet this situation, clothing 
manufacturers who sought a na- 
tional distribution were obliged to 
carry three or, four distinct lines. 
For example,’ the West wanted 
wide, flaring trousers, while the 
East insisted on narrow effects. 

A Chicago house that has since 
become famous for its publicity 
methods, sought to change this 
condition and to standardize the 
style trend for the whole country. 
This effort was made with some 
serious doubts as to the results 
but with the determination to give 
the idea a fair trial. 

The initial step was a $20,000 
campaign in popular magazines 0 
national circulation, It was 
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strictly a compaign of general 
publicity in hich the best East- 
em styles tiat the house made 
were featured. The immediate 
effect was curious and disconcert- 
ing, Retailers from the interior 
districts thor,ht the house had 
gone crazy and some of them 
wrote that if ‘he styles advertised 
represented tlic line, the salesmen 
could save the time and expense 
of calling on them. 

Such customers’ were assured 
that they would be supplied as 
formerly with styles that suited 
their demand, but that the real, 
up-to-date styles were those ad- 
vertised. Retailers paid little at- 
tention to this. They knew what 
their trade wanted and continued 
to buy on that basis. 

The advertising did not produce 
very tangible results the first year, 
but it was continued. During the 
second year the house began to 
get kicks of another sort from its 
inland customers. 

Certain stores of Memphis, Dal- 
las, and Des Moines, etc., de- 
veloped a grouch that found ex- 
pression in correspondence some- 
thing like this: “We don’t think 
you are treating us right consider- 
ing the amount of business we 
have always given you. Why 
can’t we get the smart styles that 
you advertise in the magazines?” 
Of course there was no reason, 
except that the dealer had de- 
clined to consider these styles 
until he felt the pressure of con- 
sumer demand. 

Thus it was that clothing styles 
became standardized and control 
of the style trend gradually passed 
into the hands of the progressive 
and representative manufacturers. 
_ This control is to some extent 
intangible, as it does not preclude 
a certain amount of individual 
style expression in the various 
lines, but that the big factors in 
the trade can and do regulate fun- 
damental style tendencies is now 
an established fact. 


HOW A REBELI1OUS STYLE FLURRY 
WAS PUT DOWN 


For example, about two years 
ago there occurred a style flurry 
in the clothins field. Several 
manufacturers broke into the lime- 





‘*Millions In Mules’”’ 


Besides producing the finest Beef 
Cattle in the United States and fifty 
million dollars’ worth of hogs annually, 
the farmers of Missouri also raise the 
finest mules in the world—and the num- 
ber sold every year run into many 
millions of dollars in value. Upon the 
streets (of every great American city— 
upon the rights of way of every new 
railroad—amid the Cotton fields of the 
South—in the mining camps and back of 
the trenches in France and Belgium 
you will find the “Missouri Mule.” In 
fact i» might be truly said of him that 
he is “first in peace and first in war”’— 
and that the music of his melodious 
voice reverberates around the civilized 
world. 


Thousands of Missouri farmers sell 
enough mules each year to pay for a 
new farm tractor, an automobile—or to 
buy all the other up to date merchan- 
dise the whole family needs. If you 
want them to read your. copy, put it in 
The Missouri Farmer. It’s their home 
paper. It is edited and printed at 
Columbia—the , home of Missouri’s 
famous Agricultural College,. the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station and the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture, In 
short, it comes from the ‘Mecca’ of 
Agricultural information in this great 
State and it goes without saying that 
it is read by the cream of the thinking, 
prosperous, progressive farmers of Mis- 
souri. 


THE MISSOURI FARMER 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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light as specialists in young men’s 
clothing. They sought to use the 
style appeal as a battering-ram 
with which to open a way into the 
market. 

For a short time the country 
was flooded with weird proces- 
sion of freak garments that were 
commonly known as college-boy 
stuff. 

The market was upset tem- 
porarily, but the big representative 
houses took a hand in the game 
and by an intelligent use of their 
publicity soon restored normal 
conditions. 

There is at least one house in 
the clothing trade that has, 
through persistent publicity, built 
up a reputation that really consti- 
tutes style authority. 

That, however, is only one of 
the benefits that this and other 
representative clothing houses de- 
rive from their efficiency in na- 
tional advertising. 

Most important of all is the 
effect of consumer demand on the 
cost of distribution, which aver- 
ages considerably lower on trade- 
marked lines of clothing than it 
does on any other similar line. 

Each trade must solve its own 
problems in its special way, but I 
believe that these ways must in- 
clude the standardizing and sta- 
bilizing power of consumer adver- 
tising. 


B. V. D. Wins Trade-mark 
Case Against Chain Stores 


A consent decree was filed June 24 
in the United States District Court at 
Boston, in the case of the B. V. D. Com- 
pany vs. The Besse System, a chain of 
department stores conducted at Fall 
River, Bangor and Hartford. An in- 
junction was granted restraining the 
defendant from using the D. 
trade-mark in connection with goods 
not made by the B D. Company, 
from marking boxes containing other 
underwear with the words “B. V. D. 
Style,” and from making oral repre- 
sentations to the effect that garments 
are “just the same as B. V. D.” 


J. F. Patterson With Hupp 


J. G. Roe, who has been handling 
the publicity for the Hupp Motor Car 
Company, has been transferred to the 
service department. F. Patterson, 
for several years advertising representa- 
tive for Chicago daily papers, as been 


appointed director of publicity. 


The $100 Prize for “The Value 
of Lithography” 

AMERICAN LitHoGRaPiiic Company 
EW YorK, July 8, 1915 
Editor of Printers’ Ink; ‘ 

In looking over your July 1 number 
page 43, I note that you state that 
Maurice Saunders announces that his 
company has offered a prize of $100 
for the best story on The Value of 
Lithography in Advertising submitted 
by any member of the Associated Ad. 
vertising Clubs of the World, 

Won’t you please say that this prize 
was not offered by the Arucrican Litho. 
graphic Company but by the Exhibit 
Committee of the National Association 
of Employing Lithographers, Granite 
Building, Rochester, New York, 

I shall be very glad if you will also 
say that the Exhibit Committee made 
the most desperate efforts to keep all 
identification of individual lithographers 
out of their programme. We put up 
about 1,000 samples of lithographic work 
without a single imprint and it was not 
possible to get from any member of the 
committee the identification of any 
single sample shown. We endeavored 
to emphasize the point at this conven- 
tion that the delegates and visitors could 
bring their friends’ and customers to our 
exhibit, stay as long as they pleased 
and get as much information as they 
wanted without being solicited for or- 
ders. We know that it was a genuine 
pleasure for many of those present to 
do this. The active solicitation on the 
part of many other exhibitors made this 
one of the few places where one could 
view a fine exhibit of advertising mate- 
rial without being asked to buy. 

For this reason I extremely regret 
that the American Lithographic Com- 
pany was featured in this way. 

M. Saunpers. 


Ford Brings Price-maintenance 
Suit 

The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
has brought suit against a purchaser of 
one of its cars in Manhattan, Ill, 
who bought the car from a former Ford 
agent at less than the established price. 
The Ford bills of sale require a signa: 
ture by one of the company’s officers, 
which is not given on irregular pur- 
chases at less than the list price. The 
purchaser in the present case being un- 
able to show such a bill of sale, the 
company claims that the title to the 
car has not passed. It is declared that 
other suits will be brought against pur- 
chasers of Ford cars from irresponsible 
dealers. 


Bloeser to Address Motion Pic- 


ture Men 

Walt Pancoast Bloeser, manager of 
the Chicago Tribune’s Motion Picture 
Department, will deliver a talk on 
“New Phases of Motion Picture Ad 
vertising” at the convention of Motion 
Picture Exhibitors’ League of America, 
which is being held at San Francisco 
this week. 
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“How to Test Bond 
Papers’’—a booklet giv- 
ing tests easily made, 
by which anyone can judge paper—together with sam- 


les of Parsons Old Hampden Bond, sent free to paper 
ard who will ask for it on the firm’s stationery. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Ask yourPrinterabout PARSONS OLD HAMPDEN BOND 
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The Problem When the United 
States Express 

of the C 
ompany went 
Express out of business 
Companies by a process of 
voluntary liquidation, there were 
no lack of ominous rumors to the 
effect that the express business 
was done for. The establishment 
of direct competition by the Gov- 
ernment, through the agency of 
the parcel post, together with the 
lowering of express rates insisted 
upon by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, were said to have 
made the profitable operation of 
the express companies impossible. 
Such dismal conclusions, how- 
ever, are not by any means borne, 
out by the facts as presented by 
the four largest express compa- 
nies still in the field, in the course 
of hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a fur- 
ther revision of the rates. While 
the companies represented fell 
short of earning a profit in 1914, 
they did succeed in increasing the 
volume of business handled by 
nearly two and a half million 
shipments, and at the same time 
the average cost of handling each 








shipment was reduced by 285 
cents. If the desired increase jy 
rates should be granted it woul 
not, of itself, much more than ba. 
ance the amount of the defici 
which has been sustained; but the 
companies have already made 
such progress in cutting down ex. 
penses and increasing the volume 
of business handled, that they be. 


_ lieve those factors, combined with 


a slight increase in rates, will put 
the business back in the profita. 
ble class. 

Thus the express companies are 
facing a situation which many an- 
other business has faced, in the 
necessity for incréasing the yol- 
ume of business done without a 
proportionate increase in the cost 
of doing it. As noted above, a 
good beginning has already been 
made—the increase in the number 
of shipments handled _ represents 
a little more than two per cent 
on the gross business of the four 
companies. But what we would 
like to see is a genuine campaign 
of educational advertising which 
would hammer home the many ad- 
vantages of express service over 
the parcel post, and feature some 
of the ways in which business men 
might use the express companies 
to mutual profit. 


Stockholders’ The passing ot 
the dividend’ on 

Demand for the common 
Publicity stock of the 
United States Rubber Company 
has resulted in a concerted de- 
mand on the part of stockholders, 
under the leadership of John Muir 
& Company, for greater publicity 
in the affairs of the corporation. 
The spectacular rise in the stock. 
followed by an equally conspicu- 
ous decline just prior to the 
dividend meeting, has set afloat 
rumors of manipulation on the 
part of insiders which are fat 
from adding to the peace of mind 
of investors. Aside from the brief 
announcement by the board of di- 
rectors that the dividend has been 
earned, but it is thought best not 
to distribute it at this time, t 
is declared that no information 
regarding the affairs of the ~ 
pany can be obtained. | So the 
stockholders are organizing 4 de- 
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mand for the issuance of quarterly 
statements embodying full and ac- 
curate reports on the condition of 
the property. ’ 

No extended comment is neces- 
sary; the fact speaks for itself, 
and is mentioned prominently in 
this place because it is in line 
with what Printers’ Ink has so 
repeatedly urged. “Big business” 
is not immune from the necessity 
of cultivating the good will of 
those who deal with it, whether 
in the character of customers or 
stockholders. Perhaps the rumors 
of “inside” manipulation of the 


rubber company’s stock are with-. 


out foundation in fact, but they 
hurt just the same in proportion 
to the belief that is reposed in 
them. The only sure way to pre- 
yent such rumors of inside manip- 
ulation is to remove the opportu- 
nity for it—by coming out with 
full and frequent statements of 
the facts. 

When the United States Steel 
Corporation was organized the 
late J. P. Morgan insisted that it 
should‘make public, not annual, 
not quarterly, but monthly state- 
ments of its business. Anybody 
who has ever seen these steel re- 
ports knows how complete and au- 
thoritative they are—going into 
the most detailed figures of out- 
put, tonnage, etc. There is no ques- 


tion but these reports have not: 


only prevented any unfair manipu- 
lation in steel, but have prevented 
any idle rumors of such tactics. 
While this is not advertising in 
the sense that Printers’ INK read- 
ers understand, it is mighty good 
business policy, 


Trade-names We noted briefly 
for Patented 2 PRINTERS’ INK 
or 


July first 

Goods the outcome of 
controversy over the use of the 
word “featherbone,” in the United 
States District Court at New 
York, June 22. While the deci- 
sion lays down no new principles 
of trade-name protection, and is 
oly one more of a long line of 
tases to the same effect, there is 
teason to believe that manufac- 
lurers generally are not awake to 
the danger of losing their rights 
i the names which they apply to 


patented articles. This is the third 
instance of the same sort which 
has come to our attention within 
the past year, in which manufac- 
turers have been obliged to give 
up the exclusive right to the 
names by which their patented 
articles are chiefly known. 

A concern puts on the market a 
new product which is covered by 
a patent. It may be a new mate- 
rial, like “featherbone” or “lino- 
leum” or “celluloid”; or it may 
be a new type of garment, or ap- 
pliance, or equipment which is 
called by an arbitrary or fanciful 
name. During the life of the 
patent, only the owner of the pat- 
ent and those licensed by him have 
the right to make the product 
and to use the name. But when 
the patent expires, all the world 
is at liberty to manufacture the 
product and to give it the only 
name by which it has ever been 
known. “Featherbone,” “linoleum” 
and “celluloid” are fanciful names 
—purely arbitrary names— but 
they are also descriptive names 
because they refer to products 
which cannot be intelligibly de- 
scribed without using the names. 
True, the use of the names to de- 
ceive will not be permitted, but 
the free use of the true name of a 
product becomes public property 
when the product itself comes into 
the public domain. 

Hence it is imperative for the 
manufacturer of a patented spe- 
cialty to find some means of es- 
tablishing a trade-mark or a trade- 
name which cannot be used by his 
com, 2titor the moment his patent 
expires. If he wishes to adopt a 


- fanciful descriptive title for the 


product, well and good, but he 
should bear in mind that the ex- 
clusive use of that title is his for 
seventeen years. only. In_ the 
featherbone case just decided, all 
the emphasis of the advertising 
had been placed upon the word 
“featherbone,” instead of upon 
“Warren's featherbone.” The 
function of a trade-name to de- 
note origin was lost sight of. Of 
course the word “featherbone” did 
denote origin so long as the patent 
was in force, but afterwards it 
denoted only a certain kind of 
product. The time to provide for 
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trade-name protection is right at 
the start: not after the patent has 
expired or is about to expire. 


The manu fac- 
“Conspiracy”? {8rers of wooden 
oxes are very 

Discovered uch exercised 
over an appeal which the Liggett 

Myers Tobacco Company is 
making to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a reduction 
of the freight rates on cigarettes 
in fiber packing-cases. There is 
even a disposition in the trade to 
regard it as evidence of an under- 
handed conspiracy between the 
“vested tobacco interests” and the 
makers of fiber containers for the 
purpose of “putting one over” on 
the wooden-box industry, We may 
be quite sure that a committee 
from the Box Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will attend the hearings 
before the commission, fully pre- 
pared to testify to all the perni- 
cious activity of an industry which 
not only manufactures a rival 
product, but insists upon advertis- 
ing it. 

As regards the merits of the 
specific case before the commis- 
sion, we do not pretend to have 
any exclusive knowledge. But we 
fail to see wherein it is neces- 
sarily dishonorable for a big ship- 
per to apply for a better rate on 
certain kinds of packages, or for 
the manufacturer of those pack- 
ages to help him do it. Neither 
is it in the slightest degree repre- 
hensible for the wooden-package 
advocates to appear in opposition, 
with all the facts and figures they 
can muster, Accusations and the 
bandying of offensive epithets are, 
however, decidedly out of place, 
either before the commission or 
in the columns of the trade press. 

As we remarked once before, 
the trouble with the wooden-pack- 
age interests seems to lie in their 
propensity for lobbying, log-roll- 
ing and quarreling among them- 
selves, while the makers of the 
rival and substitute product go 
cheerfully on advertising its merits 
to the users of packages. While 
the box-makers are spending time, 
money and energy in the attempt 
to force the railroads to charge 
discriminatory rates for transport- 


Another 


ing goods in “flimsy” conta; 
the fiber-board seule are pe 
cing manufacturers hat their 
product is cheap, light in weight 
and far from “flimsy” when prop- 
erly adapted to its coutents, As 
a matter of fact, the fii er-package 
makers could almost ailord to put 
the box association on the pay- 
roll for calling attention so yo. 
ciferously to the fact that wood 
has a dangerous riva!. But the 
shipper would like to hear {ess 
about the alleged demer'ts of fiber, 
and considerably more about the 
positive advantages of the wooden 
container. 


The Right Manu facturers 


to Talk who have been 
in doubt as to 


Things Over ¢h © advisability 
of getting together to talk over 
trade conditions, through fear that 
it might be construed as an attempt 
to restrain trade, will find matter 
of considerable satisfaction in the 
opinion of the Federal Court in 
the Steel Corporation case. For 
example, in discussing the famous 
“Gary dinners,” Judge Buffington 
said: 

“Freedom of speech and free- 
dom of individual action are justly 
prized in American society, and 
no legislation forbids men to come 
together and speak freely to each 
other about every detail of their 
common business, And if each 
individual should choose to ar- 
nounce at such a meeting the spe- 
cific price he intends to charge for 
his wares, we are aware of no law 
that forbids him so to do.” 

In a good many instances trade 
abuses have been permitted to 
flourish simply because the manu- 
facturers in the trade felt that they 
could not with safety combine to 
put a stop to them, It was not 
a question of fixing prices or di 
viding up territories or anything 
else which could legitimately be 
considered as an attempt to stifle: 
competition—still, there was the 
ever-present possibility that some 
Government sleuth would read 
some sinister motive into it. We 
are glad to note that “the right 
of peaceful assembly” is conceded 
to manufacturers as well as t 
other members of the community. 





‘LIFE - 


LIFE did not join the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations as the result of a decision to 
open our circulation books for advertisers. 
They were wide open before the A. B. C. 
was thought of, in keeping with our foresee- 
ing that advertisers would some day buy 
space in only such mediums as were open 
for investigation both in numbers and 
methods of securing circulation. 


That day is here and our joining the 
A, B. C. merely indicates our willingness to 
meet the advertiser full way. 


The present day requirements of advertis- 
ets for clean, real circulation is a happy fore- 
cast for mediums which are real. The more 
thoroughly an advertiser investigates our 
circulation from every standpoint, the more 
certain he will use LIFE.” 


Our summer business is breaking all 
records both in new accounts and size of 
schedules. 


The reason LIFE is real—Editorial policy, 
circulation methods, advertising value. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Ad ertising Manager, 31st St. West, No. 17, New York. 
BF, Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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To Standardize Food 
and Drug Labeling 


A New Department of the Bureau 
of Chemistry at Washington Will 
Co-operate with States in Mak- 
ing Uniform Regulations—Should 
Give Relief to Manufacturers of 
Food and Drug Products 


PPEDERAL officials are plan- 
ning to co-operate with the 
various States in standardizing 
the various regulations in regard 
to labeling food and drug prod- 
ucts now in force. Not a few pro- 
ducers of advertised goods sighed 
in discouragement when _ they 
heard recently that State and na- 
tional officials had a new scheme 
for teamwork in enforcing food 
and drug statutes. It looked like 
simply one more source of trouble 
or an enlarged source of trouble 
in connection with the multiplicity 
of laws that now hedge about big 
and little business on all sides. 

However, officials of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in state- 
ments made to Printers’ INK, 
declare the new arrangement 
will actually benefit the average 
manufacturer of food or drug 
products. In the estimation of 
these officials, co-operation is 
counted upon to do this on the 
familiar theory of standardiza- 
tion. 

Some manufacturers have felt 
that Uncle Sam has been meddling 
to a needless extent in require- 
ments as to the labeling of package 
goods, particularly since the net- 
weight law went into effect. These 
self-same manufacturers, however, 
have had evidence very recently 
that matters are seldom so bad 
that they might not be worse. 
Some of the individual States, 
notably North and South Dakota 
and California, have become so 
much more exacting than the na- 
tional Government in the matter 
of labeling as to make the pro- 
ducers think tenderly of the na- 
tional policy by comparison. Look- 
ing at the matter from that stand- 
point, they may welcome the effort 
for co-operation since it promises 
to bring all State regulatory prac- 
tices up or down, as the case may 


be, to the standards dict 
Washington. st 

From. the purely official view. 
point the virtue of the closer yp. 
derstanding between the national 
Government and the States lies in 
the fact that it will enable the 
pure-food enthusiasts to get around 
the existing situation whereby the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has no control over a manufac. 
turer or dealer doing business 
within a State who adulterates 
foods or drugs and sells them 
only in the same State. Under 
the new arrangement, firms doing 
a local business solely—for ex- 
ample purveyors of private brands 
—will be “policed” by Federal 
food and drug inspectors to an 
extent heretofore unknown. It js 
part of the new understanding 
that whenever Federal inspectors 
in making their rounds find food 
or drug products which are in 
violation of the State laws they 
will collect and ship samples to 
the State officials. A new institu- 
tion, the Office of State Co-opera- 
tive Food and Drug Control, has 
been organized in the Bureau of 
Chemistry to further this work, 

A label that will pass muster in 
inter-state commerce will prob- 
ably, once co-operation is an ac- 
complished fact, be acceptable for 
local distribution within the bor- 
ders of any State. One probable 
result of the trend toward tni- 
formity in State and_ national 
regulations will be the adoption 
in the various States of the 
Federal rule that advertising ac- 
companying an article is to be ac- 
counted part of the label. That 
is, if a toilet or medicinal prepa 
ration is wrapped in a circular, 
booklet, leaflet of instructions, 
etc., which makes claims that the 
food and drug officials think are 
unwarranted, they are likely to 
come down on the manufacturer 
even though no fault whatever 
can be found with the !abel actu- 
ally attached to the /ottle. 
course, this stretching of the defi- 
nition of a label to include ap- 
pended advertising matter 1s 4 
condition which affects (rug prod- 
ucts, rather than the great ma 
jority of food products, because 
of the difference in the conditions 
of packing. 
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MY NEW SAXON 
aan 


ae ~since | ot = 


Said the head of a large corporation 
to a friend recently—“‘Since I got my 
Saxon Roadster—I leave the big car 
home, for mother and the girls. The 
Saxon is just the thing for economi- 
cal motoring about on business er- 
rands and is ideal for an afternoon 
spin out to the Club.”’ 


One day, as he was leaving the office to 
make a train, his big limousine stalled. Smith, 
one of his city salesmen, happened to be just 
starting out in his Saxon. The “old man” 
jumped in and the trusty Saxon got him there 
on time. Now each of his city men is equipped 
witha Saxon and hehas one of his own—as well. 

The Saxon is an ever-ready, roomy and 
powerful car—identical in style with the high 
priced two-passenger automobiles. It costs but | 
$395 to own—and % a cent per mile to run. 
It affords the most economical means of every 
day transportation ever’known. 


Why not—either for business or recrea- 
tion—consider the Saxon? Write for 
our Magazine, SAXON DAYS, full of 
interesting facts.. Address Dept. 22. 





A = Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 


-S yN SAXON ROADSTER $395 
fr x) 


























Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


“TZ is unwise to use extravagant 
adjectives in letters, and the 
use of the word ‘very,’ except in 
rare instances, should be tabooed.” 
The Schoolmaster is quoting from 
the article on “The Sales Letter 
That Rings True,’ by Cameron 
McPherson, in Printers’ INK 
for June 10. Now comes Joseph 
L. Gooch, Jr., of Wakefield, Mass., 
and wants to know why he should 
keep so useful a word as “very” 
out of his copy. “Do you con- 
sider it poor English?” he asks, 
“or is it weak from an advertising 
standpoint? If you would be good 
enough to straighten me out on 
this point, I will thank you 
greatly.” ; 
* ok Ox 

Well, the chief objection the 
Schoolmaster would _ register 
against the use of “very” lies in 
the fact that it is so delightfully 
vague that it frequently means 
nothing at all, and sometimes even 
transmits the exact opposite from 
the meaning intended. According 
to the dictionary, it means “in a 
high degree,” but as every adver- 
tising man knows, or ought to 
know, there is often a big differ- 
ence between the dictionary mean- 
ing of a word and its significance 
in everyday use. What the 
rhetoricians know as ‘“connota- 
tion” is always intervening to 
twist our most precise phrases 
into strange forms, and we must 
remember that it is not what we 
put into the copy, but what the 
reader gets out of it that makes 
the selling impression. 

* ok x 


By way of illustration, let us 
suppose you have just come home 
from the theatre, and your wife 
asks “What kind of a show was 
it?” “Good,” you say, and you 
have placed that particular show 
in a desirable class. But suppose 
you say “Very good.” Instead of 
strengthening your commendation, 
you have distinctly weakened it. 
Instead of conveying the diction- 
ary meaning of “good in a high 


degree,” you have succeeded in mr 


raising the presumpiion that there 
is some doubt ‘about the goodness 
of that particular show. Unless 
you are careful oi your accent 
and inflection (which cannot be 
transferred to the printed page at 
all, be it noted) “very good” jg 
likely to mean “fair to middling” 

If a certain well-kuown tire slo- 
gan should be changed to read 
“United States Tires are Very 
Good Tires,” the company might 
as well say “fairly decent tires’ 
and be done with it 

When used in connection with 
many other words, “very’ has 
precisely that effect of deprecia- 
tion. Its omission will seldom 
change the sense, and its inclusion 
often gives a wrong impression. 

* * x 


But there are still further draw- 
backs to the unsparing use of the 
word. In the first place, it has 
been so overworked that whatever 
edge it may once have had is be- 
come blunted: in that respect it 
is in the same class with “best.’ 
And in the second place, the word 
lends itself so readily to what is 
perhaps the worst fault of copy 
writers in general: the fault of 
over-emphasis. It isn’t the shriek- 
ing, gesticulating soap-box orator 
who gets thoughtful attention, but 
rather the restrained and gentle- 
manly spokesman who gives the 
impression of a wealth of facts 
and figures to support his argu- 
ments. The advertisement which 
gives the impression that there is 
a whole lot more which might be 
said is likely to carry much 
greater conviction than the piece 
of copy which has exhausted all 
the superlatives in the language. 
Just as the habitual use of pro- 
fanity is generally a sign of pov- 
erty of expression, tlic lavish use 
of extravagant terms in advertis- 
ing copy is an indication that the 
proposition lacks solid merit. If 
the Schoolmaster were running 4 
copy department he would not ab- 
solutely forbid the use of 
but he would try to see that tt 
was used only where special em- 
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phasis was needed, and in such a evolved out of his imagination. 

way as to convey positive em- There really is such a manufac- 

phasis—not tle reverse. turer. He happens to make silk 

* * OR gloves, but he doesn’t want to 

What woul’ you think of a_ sell them to advertising men, nor 

manufacturer “ho would deliber- to their wives or their sisters. 

‘i ately enclose ‘vith his goods the W. M. Williams, of Toledo, Ohio, 








a announcement that he didn’t care discovered him, and writes to the 
se for the patronage or the good will Schoolmaster as follows: 

accent of plumbers, or electrical engi- “While on a shopping trip the 

nat Se neers, or architects, or any other other day my wife bought a pair 

m4 : sizable group of business men? of silk gloves. She did not ask for 

i . No—it isn’t 2 purely hypothetical any particular brand—she didn’t 

mye d case which the Schoolmaster has know of any to ask for. She has 
slo- alicia neat 

read 

me Investigations Among Retail Merchants 
tres’ For Agencies And Manufacturers 

J with Agencies and manufacturers who are interested in securing reliable merchandising 

has information direct from the retail merchants of from five to forty states can secure such 

precia- information through our trained Service Department invessigators. That is their entire 


work with us 


seldom Full information as to class of dealers, territory covered, etc., may be had by ad g 
‘lusion at any office, the dressin, 


Sion MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL, Des Moines, Iowa 
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The Seattle Times 


believes in doing something worth 
while before soliciting business. 

(1) It has obtained and main- 
tained a circulation without the 
use of premiums or contests. 

(2) It has an established and 
maintained rate card, and it 
enforces payment of advertisers’ 
bills. 

_ (8) Its circulation is normal, 
giving the advertiser a regular 
and steady medium to a large 
audience of readers. 

_ (4) its advertising department 
is constructive. 

(5) The results are that its 
circulation is the largest in the 
Pacific Northwest; and that its 
advertising is a fixed value that 
must be reckoned with for com- 
mercial success in the City of 
Seattle. 


Times Printing Co. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
The S, C. Beckwith Special 

Agency 
Sole Foreign Representatives 
New York &8t. Louis Chicago 

















Modern Methods 


The Monthly Magazine for 
Business Men 


If you have a proposition that appeals 
to business men, here is a proved way 
to present it to them.at low cost. 


MODERN METHODS—The Monthly 
Magazine for Business Men—reaches 
each month in excess of 65,000 live 
business men of the up-and-coming 
class. They are interested in anything 
that will help them in their business. 
They are unusually responsive to ad- 
vertising. This is proved by the fact 
that our advertisers stay with us 
month after month and use increased 
space. 

Many of the most careful buyers of 
advertising space in the country ad- 
vertise with us regularly. Surely this 
is proof positive that MODERN 
METHODS gets results. 


Present circulation in excess of 65,000 
—increasing over 5,000 each month. 
Rate $64 per page— smaller space 
pro rata. New rate of $100 per page 
goes into effect October 1. Get in on 
this “‘good buy” right now, and get 
the benefit of the low rate.’ 

Write for sample copy, rate-card, and 
analysis of circulation by states. 


John Ferguson, Advertising Manager, 
Modern Methods Publishing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 











never seen any advertised and 
consequently she took what the 
clerk offered without regard to 
brand. 

“When she arrived home she 
found inside one of the gloves a 
card which I enclose. Notice it 
says, ‘Full Value means the best 
material, and the most skilfyl 
workmanship for the money with 
no expensive: magazine isi 
included in the mat a 

“If my wife had read that label 
before she arrived home she would 
have taken back the gloves, As 
it is she won't buy another pair 
of the same make—for she believes 
in advertising.” 

* * 

Mr. Williams goes on to remark 
that if the glove man were to at- 
tend an advertising convention, 
he might change his views, The 
Schoolmaster doesn’t know ex- 
actly how many advertising men 
there are in the country, but with 
their wives and sisters and rela- 
tives generally they must form 
quite a _ sizeable market. Just 
why the glove manufacturer 
thought it necessary to go out of 
his way in order to alienate that 
market doesn’t appear, but per- 
haps he was afraid that his fac- 
tory would be oversold unless he 
drew the line somewhere. 

* * 


And yet another  discovéry 
comes to hand from Toledo—this 
time it is the Toledo Blade which 
sends the Schoolmaster a letter 
which was received by one of the 
leading hotels from a Chicago 
wholesale grocer. The really in- 
teresting part of it runs. as fol- 
lows: 

“To one and all we have to say, 
that most of the friendly solici- 
tors in this line do not understand 
that years ago this house, after 
much careful deliberation adopte 
a specific, definite plan; viz, t0 
put the $50,000 or more of annual 
advertising funds into the cans 
and jars of our favorite brands, 
i. e., into the Conrents. We knew 
it would take years for the Amerl- 
can people to find that we are 
actually doing this, instead 0 
preaching it. The_ results after 
long and patient waiting have been 
tremendous. The people did find 
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it out; and with a vengeance. It 
must be obvious that we cannot 
put the same money in two places 
at the same time, and so, regard- 
less of what others may do, our 
course seems fairest to consumers 
and the most consistent.” 

The Schoolmaster was at first 
minded to print the name of this 
concern, but after long delibera- 
tion he decided that it would be 
quite superfluous. It is admitted 
that the American people have al- 
ready found out its plan, and its 
brands are doubtless household 
words, So we will refrain from 
painting the lily or gilding the re- 
fined gold of a settled policy. 

k * * 


In the mail the other morning 
was a folder from the Rad-Fix 
Sales Company, New York, bear- 
ing the announcement: “Your 
radiator leaks.’ The School- 
master turned it over, and on the 
bak he read: “Your Radiator 
Leaks.” “How the dickens do 
you know?” thought the School- 
master, as he opened it. “How 
do we know?” said the black-face 
type, inside, “We saw it leak.” 
And on the coupon at the bottom 
of the page, the appropriate li- 
cense-number was written in ink. 
The Schoolmaster doesn’t know 
whether the cards were actually 
sent only to those whose radiators 
showed signs of the common com- 
plaint, or whether they were pro- 
miscuously mailed to every car- 
owner in the directory. In any 
event, the opening is unusually 
clever as an attention-getter, afd 
i the particular case under dis- 
cussion it hit the nail on the head 
all right, 


New Grocery Chain 


Philadelphia capitalists are back of a 
new chain of groceries to open in De- 
troit. They will be known as the Dailey 
Stores, Inc. Ten stores, it is stated, 
wil be immediately opened in Detroit, 
and in the event of these proving suc- 
cessful the chain will be extended to 
other cities, 


Change in Management of 
Bayonne Casting Co. 


y has been succeeded by 
ra as general manager of 
asting Company, Bayonne, 








The 
New York 


Evening Post 


announces the 
appointment of 


LOUIS GILMAN 
as Eastern 


Foreign Advertising Repre- 
sentative with offices in the | 


World Building 


Western Office, (Ryan & Inman) 
McCormick Building, Chicago 














BENEDICT XV, 


A Native Born Italian, 


is constantly striving to 
end the stupendous 
European War. 


Announcements of his 
new endeavors are pub- 
lished first in Italian. 


This is but another 
reason why the 145,000 
readers of II Progresso 
Italo Americano prefer 
their own paper. 


IL PROGRESSO ITALO 
AMERICANO 
42 Elm St. New York 
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Workingmen to Get 
Millions 


The working men of Chester, Pa., 
are sharing in the huge war order 
melon. There’s plenty of work, 
pleaty of money and plenty of 
usiness for the alert advertisers 
in this city. 


The Morning Republican 


and 
Chester Times 


cover the city and county com- 
pletely. You can’t lose if you 
place these dailies on your list. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
every where. 











PAUL BROWN 


COMERCIAL ARTIST 
154-WelO6 J'T.,N.Y.C. 
PHONE 6120 RIVERSIDE 








The Family-Juvenile Magazine 
SHOULD BE ON YOUR LIST 
Circulation Guaranteed. Write us 
THE BENNETT PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Boylston St. ston, Mass. 








“No Fakes for Man or Beast orf 


Raleigh, N. C., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Commercial Artists 
Plate Mm Ol :t-t0e laste] 


LINCOLN ILLUSTRATING CO. 


510 New England Building 
CLEVELAND OHIO 


Ce 
or Fowl 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Dall » Tex. 





Advertising to Recruit National 
Guard 


The Fifth Regiment 
tional Guard, located 
engaged William N. 
burgh, to conduct an 
paign in order that 
secure something lik 
ment. Mr. Robson 
cruiting campaigns 
Pennsylvania regiment 

Copy three columns in 
appearing in the (lcveland morning 
papers, bearing a cut showing one of 
the regimental comp:nies in camp 
“What Do You Cal! a Good Time?” 
was the heading of ihe advertisement, 
reading as follows: 

“Most men like to 
ture—to ‘rough it.” Men of wealth 
take a private train d go far from 
the city where they can get back to 
nature—out in the woods where they 
can tramp through the underbrush and 
bring. back the glow to their cheeks~ 
and have a ‘bully good time.’ What 
mollycoddles call hardships is their de- 
light. 

“This is the kind of vacation the 
5th Infantry. Ohio National Guard, 
offers you each summer, even to the 
private train. 

“Besides, you will, have a place to 
spend the long winter evenings; club 
rooms, music, books, games, athletics, 
dances, entertainments, and many other 
advantages—all free. 

“These are the good times that don't 
give you a big head the morning after. 

“Call and learn all about it at the 
recruiting office of the Fifth Infantry, 
650 Euclid Avenue, ¢orner Taylor Ar 
cade, Cleveland, O., or if you can't 
come, tear off the coupon and mail it. 

“Your National Guard duties will not 
interfere with your work.” 

Several non-commissioned _ officers 
have been on duty at the recruiting 
station, where are exhibited the colors 
of the regiment. various uniforms and 
equipments, guns and ammunition of 
various patterns, trophies won by ath- 
letic teams of the regiment, a shelter 
tent, a field desk, photographs of camps 
and various accoutrements of the mili- 
tary. 

Some young men are attracted to 
the station by the window display, some 
say the newspaper a:lvertising brought 
them, while still others bring cards of 
introduction handed to them by mem- 
bers of the regiment. The sergeant on 
duty shows the prospective guardsman 
the display. exnlains the advantages of 
membership and recruits him if he can. 
Thus far the enrollinent has been $0 
satisfactory that it is believed the 
regiment will be recruited to its full 
strength. In fact, arrangements are be: 
ing made to turn the overflow into the 
Engineer Corps, the Artillery and the 
Naval Reserves. cther branches of the 
National Guard located in Cleveland. 


The Globe Soan ©o: 
is advertigles Yankee Doodle Naptha 
Borax Shredded So:ip in a list of news: 
papers. It is put na large roun 
box which sells fo: 1 cents. 
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Classified « 
for each it tion. 
than two deilars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified Advertisements 


dvertisements in “Printers? Ink’? cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 
BERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ALDER DA) ERTISING 
96 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


ARTISTS 
Use BRADLEY CUTS 
ighten text of your adver- 
Hag se a “Sead 
poss (aedied i ee , 
Wil "s Art 
13] East 23rd St. New York 








BILLPOSTING 


] \a Sheet Posts RI. 


PANELLED 4 PILLAGED BOARDS LISTER! 
ADDRESS LAPHAM BUILDING | L 


Standish-Barnes Co. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
slightly used high-speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. Owners having consoli- 
dated and using larger press. rite for 
oa and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
ost Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


A Trade Paper of long standing which 
has shown greater gains in the last year 
than any other publication in its field, 
desires an experienced advertising repre- 
sentative. rite fully, mentioning past 
connections. Box 963, c/o P. I 


ARTISTS, DESIGNERS, RETOUCH- 
ERS—Wanted by advertising agency 
operating engraving service in central 
state. igh-class work with real selling 
power required. Show your ability by 
telling your whole story in confidential 
reply. Box 962, c/o p. ci 


ADVERTISING MANAGER wanted 
for magazine devoted to important 
building work. National circulation. 
Man acquainted with manufacturers of 
building products and equipment pre- 
ferred. State fully experience, salary 
expected, etc. ° Address Box 967, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN—First-class, for established 
advertising agency. forceful writer 
who knows how to present selling ad- 
vantages in a convincing way, and 
understands the dressing up of magazine 
and newspaper copy with effective dis- 
play. Only an experienced man wanted; 
one }who has up-to-date knowledge of 
intensive merchandising methods, knows 
how ‘to plan and lay out an advertising 
campaign and has capacity for work. 











State age, experience, and salary ex- 
ected. ddress Box 961, care of 
rinters’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 

Highpriced professional _ publication 
needs the services of a first-class sub- 
scription solicitor; liberal inducements 
in salary and commission. Write fully, 
Stating experience. Box 964, c/o P. I. 
Wanted: experienced young copy man 
with knowledge ot voles an ot tere 
ing conditions. $25.00° per week to 
start. Send samp! references, etc. 
1 V. S., Box 394, Cleveland, O. 

byear old agency has rare opportunity 
: young, experienced advertising man. 
age made by withdrawal of mem- 
= of firm will he filled immediately. 
Applicant must have clean record, 
pwn” accounts le can transfer, have 
ability to act as “balance wheel”— 
working inside or , '—and have capital 
to buy an active interest in firm. ng 
letters invited. Pox 970, c/o P. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








Sayings of Johnny Wise 
| New book on Salesmanship 

just out. Full of “pep’’ and 

ginger. Every salesman and 

salesmanager should read it. 

Cloth edition $1, board cover 

cents. 
RITTELMEYER PUB. CO. 
Jackson, Miss. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


Man You’re Looking For. 

Age 27. College education, 6 years busi- 
ness experience as reporter, investigator, 
salesman, solicitor. years chief. copy 
and plan man on group of big trade and 
technical papers. Engineering training, a 
careful analyst, plenty of: initiative, 
thorough knowledge of hardware and 
mechanical fields. Box 972, c/o P. I. 
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CIRCULATION OR AGENCY MAN- PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
AGER of a good magazine. 4% years’ OPPORTUNITIES 
——— oe —-* Ln : 
ies’ ome Journal, e Saturday > : rae 
Evening Post, and The Country Gentle- eres Oe Ben is ee 
man. Box 969, c/o P. I. —$15,000 for quick sale. Harris-Dibble 
Company, 171 Madison Ave., New York. 








Catalog compiler familiar with every 
song hl b oarves by . ~ —s A reno [SS 
on in Central or estern es. 4 
Unmarried, age past 30. Services ASD BOOKLEDS 
available Aug. 15. Want bigger op- Hiehl 5 i 2 ; 
ortunity. Don’t delay reply. Ad- ighly Specialized ability to write and 
} meen Box 971, c/o P. I. design and facility to print small and 
’. large editions of bookiets, standard- 


ADVERTISING MGR.OFALARGE | ized 3%x6, in 8 16 an: 52 pages, with 
CINCINNATI PREMIUM HOUSE pe hod standard styles. Our 
wishes to change. A varied Sales, Adv., pr. cn por ods cut cost and save you 
Premium experience. Seeking opportunity We ph 3 . COPY —_ your goods, 
more than salary. Young and willing to $17.75; 5 000 fer $42 Se "ae 
7 “ +495 9; fd. 8 if re- 
locate anywhere. Box 965, c/o P. I. quested on your letter head. THE 
- DANDO CO., 26-32 So. 3rd St., Phila- 
An experienced Newspaper Accountant | delphia, Pa. 
and Office Manager now with leading 
— “nage Ree gy see = : 
arger paper. oroughly familiar wit 
advanced methods and cost systems. WANT-AD MEDIUMS 
a > notes ae part = : 
usual duties of Business Manager. seiur Maveh, Coun, Resist : 
Publisher whose office system does not | aq. med. of State ic av wera YT 
give as much information as he wishes 
would do well to communicate with the ron’ bara a oe 7. 
° as in er 
undersigned. Box 968, c/o P. I. Portland papers combined. 1c a wd., 7 times 4c, 


The Baltimore, Md., News carries more ad- 
eee re eens, ° 
A BIGGER JOB vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
- : is the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltimore, 
Wanted by young (27) advertising man- 
ager now in charge of meglium-sized de- The Minneapolls, Minn., 
partment. Can analyze, plan and produce. Tribune, Daily and Sun., is the 
Experienced in magazine, newspaper and leading want ad medium of the 
direct advertising and in dealer’s helps. great N. W., carrying more 
Familiar with agency methods. Practical paid want ads than any other 
printer. Know art and engraving. College daily newspaper in the 
graduate. Real opportunity means more Cities. Printed in ‘14, 116,791 
than salary. Write Box 966, c/o P. I. more individual Want Ads 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 14. & 
word, cash with order; or 12 cents & line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
PRESS CLIPPINGS tions for the one charge. 3 
The Buffalo, N. Y., Evn’g News is the best 
ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- | classified adv. medium in N. Y. State outside 
REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, | N. Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, swom 












































New York City, sends —e clip- | cir. statement and rate card. 


pings on any, subject in which you may | chester, Pa.—The Times and Repablat 
e interested. ost reliable Bureau. | gover afternoon and morning field, in a com- 
Write for circular and terms. munity of 120,000 population. 








Instead of Borrowing Bill’s P. I., Why Not 
SUBSCRIBE? 


Bill likes to “get a shot at” Printers’ INK himself once ina while, 
but he has small chance when you have his copy in your desk 
drawer. 

Two dollars will bring Printers’ Ink crisp and fresh to your desk 
every week for a whole year, and five dollars will perform the 
same service for three years. 

Why not give Bill the surprise of his life and subscribe to PRINT- 
ers’ INK yourself? It’s the biggest two-dollars’ worth you cotl 
get in a world-tour. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 12 W. 31st St.,N.¥.C. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 
orem Pt for 1914, 
Ledger, dy. Av. for 
i. near Aig cleanest advertising medium 
in Alabama. 


Haven, Conn., Evening Resistor, dy. e 
x (sworn) 19,414 dy., 2c. ; Sun., 17,158, 5c. 


Jollet, UL, Herald, evening and Sunday 
morning. Av. yeor ending Dec. 31, ’14, 9,775. 
Peoria, Ill., Evening Star. Circulation for 
1914, Daily, 21,759; Sunday, 41, 


n, Ja., Hawk- Eye. Av. 1914, daily, 
ie tea. 11,108. ‘All paid in advance.’ 


Molnes, ta. Register and Leader-Trib- 
Bay everace 1914, 69,501; Sunday, 47,- 
783. lowa’s But reme Want Ad Medium. ' Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

New Orleans, La., Item, net daily average 
for 1914, 56,960. 


Bangor, Me., Commercial. 
daily 11,753. 


Average for 1914, 


Portland, Me., Evening Express. Net ay. 
for 1914, dy. 20,944. Sun. Telegram, 14,130. 
Baltimore, Md., News, dy. News Publish- 
ing Company. Average 1914. Sunday 61,947; 
daily, 80,176. For June, 1915, 

77,688 daily; 67.977 Sunday. 

The absolute correctness of the 

GUAR latest circulation rating accord- 
AN ed the News is guaranteed by 
ifaa%) the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 

Imindred dollars to the first per- 

on who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


Boston, Mass., Fv’g Transeript (@@) Boston’s 
teatable paper. Largest amount of eve. adv’t’g. 

Salem, Mass., Evening News. Actual daily 
average for 1914, 20,021. 


Worcester, Mass., Gazette, eve. Av. Jan. to 
Dec., ’14, 24,626. The ‘‘Home”’ paper. Largest 
evening circulation. 


Minneapolls, Minn., Farm, Stock & Hom 
semi-monthly. Average first 3 months 1915. 
124,666, 
Circulation is practically con- 
fined to the farmers of Minne- 
the D. Montana, 
t'n Wisconsin and North’n 
‘wa. The most prosperous sec- 
tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line based on - 000 
circulation, se h 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolls, Minn., Tribune, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 
tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily. Average net paid 
circulation for 1914, daily Tri- 
wee Sunday Tribune 


TEED 


St. Louls, Mo., 
Grower, 


Camden, N. J., Dally Courler. 
age circulation for 1914, 11,014. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Courler, morn, Av. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99,241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 


poeenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. A. N. 

lecty. Actuai average for 1914, 23,017. 
cae & Kentnor, #25 Fifth Ave., New 
York; People’s Gas Building, Chicago 


Cleveland, 0., Piain Dealer. Est. 1841. Ac- 
tual av. for 1914. dy. 124,91 3; Sun., 155,342. 
For June, 1915, 132,441 daily: Sun., 165,702. 


Pa., Times, dy. Art. circula- 
270; 23,7: av., June, 


tn, “a ‘23, 

15. A larger AB. # paid cir- 
culation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E, Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Washington, Pa., Repo 
Circulation average 1918. 15875. aarsioane 


National Farmer and Stock 
Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 


Daily aver- 
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West Chester, Pa., Local News, 

.. W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1914, 12,505. In its 43rd year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its fleld. De- 
voted to home news, hence is @ 
bome paper. Chester Uo. second 
in State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc. 
Sun. Ay. net dy. circulation for 1914, 19,959. 


York, Pa. Dispatch and Dally. Average for 
1914, 20,5<2. Covers its territory. 


Chester, Pa.—Times, dy. av. ’14, 9,161; Morn- 
Ing Republican, dy. av. Apl.-Sept., ’14, 4,326. 


Providence, R. 1., Dally Journal, 
Av. net paid for 1914, 20,653. (90) 
Sun., 33,018. (©) The Evening Bul- 
letin, 48,772 ave. net paid for ‘14. 


Seattle, Wash., The Seattle 
Times (OG) is the metropolitan 
daily of wary and the Pacific 
N. W. It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great 
productive value to the adv. Av. 
daily circulation, 1914, 71,858; 
Sunday, 90,368. 


Tacoma, Wash., Ledger. Average year 
1914. Daily 22, 286, Sunday 29,107. 

Tacoma, Wash., News. Average for year 
1914, 22,576. 

Racine, Wis., Journal-News. 
gives biggest circulation. 


UA 
own 
aA) 


art ty 
TEED 


A. B. C. audit 








GOLD MARK PAPERS 


Bakers’ Helper (©©) Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” jour. for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Boston, Mass., Ev’ng Transcript (OO) estab. 
(830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (O©) is THE adver- 
tising medium of Brooklyn. 

New York Dry Goods Seoneutet (O@) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 

New York Herald (©@@©) Whoever men- 
tiong America’s ene J a mentions 
the New York Herald fi 

N.) Y. Sclentific canine (OO) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
20) DISPATCH «© 


The newspaper that judicious advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg field. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 

















Providence, R. 1., Journal (O@) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘‘The R. I. Bible.” 

The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(©©) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 

The Seattle, Wash., Times (©©) leads all 


other Seattle and Pacific Northwest papers in 
influence, circulation, prestige. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Eving wyimenste (00) 
the only Gold Mark daily i n s. The home 
paper that deserves first hs when 
advertising appropriations are being made. 
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People — 


without ambition who drift along and take 
things as they come are not the kind of people 
who respond to advertising. They haven't 
enough mental energy to want to know the 
advertising news. 


It’s the people who have wants and more 
wants every year—the people who are grow- 
ing, who are getting better jobs and better 
salaries—the people in every walk of life who 
have energy and grit and ambition and new 
wants all the time that must be filled— 
it’s that kind of people who respond to ad- 
vertising and it’s that kind of people who 
read THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


The Tribune owes its leadership as an ad- 
vertising medium not merely to its tremen- 
dous number of readers, but to the energy 
and aggressiveness and success of its readers. 
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